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«tt«cb«d End of Tour Report is sUteltted in accordance with 
CnCFSACZMf 3000.7A. Am report covers tlie p|sriod February 19T2 to 

2* the r^povt reoerda tlw^fforts ssld eaiperlenees of NBbic, its 
trarcimN e^ ow';ths past tvo yciirs.' " 

'3* • tte rraort is orgaaised into two ports. Port One is an historical > 
tuiilTBiB of Cttdbodia during the reporting period. Port Tvo is a series 
Qf onnases oa apeeifie NBDXC aetivities, prograos and problen areas, .... :.?t::3^i>': 
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^..Ihe report's principal conclusions and reecoaieii&ationa are contained 
in Fart One. Soch of the anneaces contained in Part Tvo addresses a 
separata topic aal is designed to proilde ,a s)iccinct reference source 
on that topic* 

..5* ^-Zt is iMped that the iidiMlfieat ion of problem areas contained 
herela» :«Dd the delittMtion;Of cemes^^ o^ that wortied or did not 

^fi^rlk* «i^ in dattraiaing policy and organisation 

should tlia::itaitad States at mm Aictnris d^te be charged vith providing 
sui^ort taflisr eircumstaacas aiailar to ttioaa with which MEDSC 
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PART (Mffi 

■ ™ HEPQiiyiiiG mi(ffi - 

I.- ranBQKICTIOH r V';.- uii?':::: •fii^::^^o- ? y sc/il^:-.:-- 

•Ob 18 MBurch a coiauion br netlb^ 
Coolbodia conprlBlng students, intellectiials, "iiltary, and Buddhists ' 
ealXad tw a successful motion In the^ Hational^ Assenibly deposlqg 
Prince Slbanotdt as Chief of State, ^eir actions vere prc^ted by - 
fear of a grcwing Horth Vietnamese presence, both niilitary sad .' "'^ ' 
pblitieal, yithin Caaibodia. LTOBK i«n Hoi eontin\ied as PHjm Minister, 
head of the Hational Assei^ly Cheng ^eia^ becaae Cliief ot State'. Shortly 
thereafter » at the: request of the h<»v Canibodian goverameixt, 't^sldieot 
lixoB reinstated a Military Asslstahce Program for 'Caid>odia using funds 
froa the worldwide 1970 MAP. Ah initial investment of $8.9 million for 
the reaainlng tw months of FY 1970 vas followed by Congressionally 
. authorised prograas of $172.7 million in FT 71. I18O million in PT 72, 
$133.3 Billion In FY 73» and an estimated $325 miilibn for FY 7U. 

These oonies were expanded in piiTsult of three objectives - to aid 
our '"▼ietnaatsitlon" program, to maintiain a neutral governmrat in 
Caaibodia non-hostile to U.S. interests, and to improve the Caaax)dian 
Azned Forces (FAHK) that they might defend that neutrality. The Military 
^Assistance Program for Casftiodia is in^emented thru the Military 
gg^PPent Delivery Team, Cambodia (MEDTC). The early developaent of 
N8DIC is discussed in the &id ^Of TouT Re^rt of ^ Nat axis dated 
12 Pisbruary 19724 Biis report will review MBDTC performance since that 
date vis a vis the ^l?6ve national object ives. Detailed reports on 
MSWC organisation, relationships with/other headquarters, specific in 
country activities/programs, -and prbblem areas encountered are appended 
as annexes to tills report. Vhat fbliows is an historical analysis of 
Canbodia during the reporting jperiod'. It is made from the point of view 
of the three principal groups in the' Caalbodian drama: The Government of 
the Bhner Republic ((KR) and its armed forces (FAHK); the Desneratic 
Rapihlie of Vietnam (DRV) and the K^r CoBmrunist B (KC); and the United 
Statm Oonranaent (U86). The analysis concludes with the report's 
prlMlpal conclusions and recconenddlilons. 

■ • I 

XI* CAMBODIA; iTBADITIOHAL IST SOCmPY g A MDPgRH WAR 

i 

f^::^ wA» '.^ The Threat ' .li*- • j r-C'rc;:-.-^ > 

From its inception the var in Canbodia luuB beVii- a iu^ 
var. Initially the eneBor was the D^»cratie Republic of Vietnam (DRV). 

• For years It maintiOned- hevei^^k^i^ Rorth Vietncme^e' iUnw (HVA) 
reglmeptal and: di^siboa ^lisea -luati c^^ C<mdx>dik"t»rriV 
the main force warf iirc now beln|^ waged Iclr Cdairtbists who are Khn»r, 'the 

^^esaentlal^ leadership r«»Bdns^Roi1^=^^^^ iDC now^n^njbM- 175+ 

battaUons and are equally hostile t<» 'the Gove^^ tfe limS 
Republic -(CTl) supported by the U;S. The DRV jilayed midwife'^ t^^ 
c^Bti^tues to bupport the KC directly, mhout^ DRV sl^jport^^ 
-fotuid^. 




- J,. . \ . BVA to]^ft8>ast]jrTe9ui^ Worts of tlie' ; - 

' '' fledgling Bhasr Aimed Forces In ,^;ttae: early aomths of jtiaaiTit et riaiHas andX . t 

r ioa Box ceded the northeast aad/oorth to t^ . ^. ; lr 

J"^ " ■ 'enthuslam ojt^^(?fg^Q<[^ . vlt 

r^; -r i«alltj-^gjnMU>^%^ I^rfLodvJjirtyjg aA4pl« ^Mn^jSnw-.topsy^ tuftry^sCroB 

* P?9WP*^f^ 1 • . A )nffliber jjf rcooDteeliood .iipooray lOaivijad .^and »j 



^y^ruifJiir to^.g^»nia -11. ^^gd,. ^eipi&ff s^t tFASK -off enslTe -^piiott //diTWtf 
g^res^ju^b^ ;q*S^ jb««iAe ^ts, of .iCapiboaiiui>wigU ^anActt^. 

ioV^o¥5M3Sr^ Je<w>ijy4^ BOT^ 

position t and f^rom lack of any other definitive guidance » the military 
,X^V.^^Sf^APJ^yi!^^y^^ involved 

. , ' vTA^^iii** 6tfr' vv*i."J&T.^li?j?^ft)W^' ^.^vy^CrJ^^ ^Otlfldiflcaldon^^TvinA 
*' ' YTjBc> tl i.M ik:t i'l/i t ;*iwrritqxy and jfc^rnlation 'centers Ihenii ^ c. > r s A 

Jo'- fttsis^roO '9tfT :i>ayiiiJ^ifl*8§ft i^ntailii^g ^'.^ellnliHtlbii oifcf to . - 

'SUB-i^otsd edi i (3?tfi1^ ^.^M^Wgency tjwmth :Oifi.tlm aii»:.Oi srf* 

' e ^ i'iocet ad ^ S^ffiSb^P^ h I fHec(His^dat.idn icSf .theitfiatidh ee Ji»^8 

control of 411 (SCR territory and toteCL 

• ^^-lJ15fti^?jj^?^^^ in stteBMicy. 

In eonjimction vlth these broad nilitary ^^Jectiyes ates the 
ohjeetive of retaining a strong nilitary force under the'ecmtrol of anil 
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Vietnam during the Mld-60*s. The massive U.S. military and economic 
uld which held the NVA/VC in check until the political situation 
could be stahilized in RVN was not available to the GKR. Consequently, 
U.S. support of strong leadership and centralized control was 
considered essential. As events would show, strong leadership in 
the limited, feudalistic sense of a **grand patron** would be present 
but centralized control in the sense of Impersonal, functioning 
governmental organizations responsive to national objectives was 
something that would evolve only painfully. 

C. "LIGHT IHFAHTRY FORCE ** 

Early actions taken by MEDTC during this period were aimed 
at reorganizing 7ASK to support the above OCR strategy within the 
predetermined light infantry concept • A study was made to identify., 
tran within the mass of existing FAHK units, those organizations that 
appeared most effective and to use them as the basis for a streamlined, 
more realistic force structure of 220»000 personnel. Standardized 
TOftE's were developed, distributed and used as the basis for issue of 
more modern equipnent. 

The imposed objective was the creation of an unsophisticated 
light infantry force with scne light artillery but no tanks. It was 
never intended that this force would be able to operate independently 
against WfA main force units, llhen and if it did, it would be in 
conjunction with regular South Vietnamese units and with the support 
of both SVN and U.S. air power. The primary purpose of the force was 
to combat the ''Khmer Insurgents.^ That such "insurgents** might one 
day evolve into main force units in their own riglht, thus requiring a 
rethinking of the ''light infantry concept" t was a possibility never 
fully addressed within the parameters wd ilBitations of MAP and 
prescribed U.S. Mission objectives. 

Though not the most signif leant, this initial premise is one 
of the reasons for FABK's subsequent mediocre performance. 

D. IMPLEMEHTATION 

There were no iHusions that the mere enunciation of a 
national strategy, or the reorganization and streamlining of the FANK 
force structure, would be sufficient for the conduct of the war. The 
OKR and FANK would have to effect a transition from concept to 
implementation. It did not happen. The GKR and FAHK proved unable to 
fully mai'shal their resources. The result was that throughout 1972 
and 1973, the initiative belonged to the enes^. He not only dominated 
the cour.txyside by default, but proceeded to cut the GKR's vital lines 
of coinmunication. FANK lost Route 1 in the spring of 72. Route 2 
went in the early summer of 73 followed by routes 6-7 late that 
summer. It was not until 1973 that FANK began to demonstrate some 
ability to establish priorities and reallocate forces based on 
operational objectives. The planned reorganization of FAM began to 
take hold at this time. The equipment for constituting the divisions 
arrived, and the forces to form the infantry intervention brigades 



I:"^"eS^'st^a=ture. The succesBftil defence of FhnOE: PerJ: in 
trZjf^can be attributed privily to U.S. fAT Force .firepwer ■ 
---^ " , >>v tb* four aevly fomiefi divisions End tvo - 

^^'^^^^e^e^tf^; ^iK^: Air .J'r destroyed t.e;attsc.ins,KC«..^; 
aioltv to sustain an offensive vitii isass. She reinainins ene^i' caa 
n^^'ve^e the vilL or the capability to continue an offensive srive 
prio^'to the rainy season- FAIiE's defense of Ko-ipong Chan later ^ ' 

Cbo foil vos Bade oossihle by rapid Jaoveisent of four 'intervention 
W— -es, newly arrived C-123's and the initiative of the Khner 5&%T- ' 
n-ne^litter half of 1973 also sav the ?A!rfC copand bna coi^trol 
p--ucture continue to evolve and provids a degree of effective con^ro^ 
to ns forces in the field. Central to this control vas the 
esta'ofiBhaent of a Direct Air - Support Center (D.^SC) in sid 1972 -.d 
en Artillery Fire Support Coordination Center (FSCC) in Augiust 19T3 asd 
•th*^ir integration vith the FiaZK Operations Center in a single, Cosbaz 
Operations Center (COC), These steps were only taken vhen F^-TK vas 
essentially restricted to a psriiaster defense of Phnon Penh, having " • ■ 
conceded the initiative elsewhere throughout the country. 



It is irspc-rti-Tit to re?-llze chat the Cs^bcdiSLD lexers vitr. 
v'nos the U.S. has chosen to assc^iate itself rsflect the ebcve cick- 
SrounS ejid it thus iniptcts directly 02 the sisjissr in vhlch the G:CR 
fcjad r.^wC conduct the v&r. As p?-^ ox"" s ££-p:ir«te stU2:»- in May i97<r, 
l-S-TC listed the five sist criticsj. ccnstrairits to effectiveness 
vithin ?A2<?:. Aside froa emphasizing tc2.t it is the syster., and not 
6Ay individual leader such &s Loa "ol, that is ur.d=:r discussion her-i, 
t*'ie i.cor;:..enLf co2-s.ined in that' studj- sire still v£.lid. Vhile Msrsh?.! 
Lon «»*ol is mentioned by nene, it is too easy en expl&nSLtlo- to place 
the hlase for these proolens or. personalities. -The Marshs-l performed 

veil and proh&bly better than sjiy possible replace^ient vithin the 
liiLitutiorLS of the systes. As vieved by KEDTC in I'^y 1972, that 
syst^- engendered operational constraints in the follcvin£ ar< 



1. Leadership, carrr.^.nd and staff, 
and discipline. 

a. Leadership begans at the 
to? vith }'.arshal Lon Kol. He is a 
political fi^^e and uses the TMVii 
for political as veil as nilit&rj' 
ends. - He ijLS-;ires that promotion 
and good assignz-ents go to loyal 
officers, not ell of vhox are 
capable. 5e ignores nomal staff 
procedures in nany instances, going 
directly to officers vhom he knovs 
end trusts. Several officers nay 
be tasked by the Marshal -Tor a 
solution to the saae staff 
problem, Vhen najor operations 
and In xcazsy cases cdnor operations* 
are planned or undervay he has the 
cczsaaadar or cOEznanders involved 
report directly to him» 



b. This proclivity of the 
Marshal to ignore the established 
coirrand/staff systes isa2ces the 
development of an effective chain 
of cozzLand and a i^mctioning staff 
at FAJOC BMC diffietat if not 
impossible. Field comanders by- 
pass the SM& or ignore SMG 
directives to the extent they 




believe their political 
affiliations will allow. This 
failure to recognize the authority 
of EMG is a serious prohlem. It 
impacts on personnel actions with 
unit connnanders proselyting for 
personnel cmd fozvarding incorrect 
and late reports; it impacts on the 
intelligence system since units 
fail to forward the intelligence 
information and commanders rely on 
their own private intelligence 
sources; it impacts on operations 
since it almost requires personal 
emphasis by the Marshal to get 
units out and aggressively moving; 
it iagwicts on logistics since the 
directives issued by the J-J», which 
if followed could alleviate many 
logistics problems, are often 
Ignored. As a consequence the 
staff is fl*ustrated and cautious 
and the commanders in the field 
castigate the staff in Phnom Penh 
for inactivity and lack of support. 

c. All of the above affect 
discipline vhlch» since it is not 
demanded at the top, is not always 
demanded at lower echelons. The 
MNK is relatively well disciplined 
since the CNO insists on performance. 
The KAF is net well disciplined and 
discipline in the Am^ depends on 
the individual unit commander. 

2. Strategy and force structure. 

The only operative strategy is the 
often enunciated Lon Nol strategy. 
This has not yet been converted 
into a military plan with phased 
operational strategy. Operations 
are conducted in reaction to the 
enemy. ^This reaction strategy 
was probably necessary when FAHK 
was small. FABK now has the 
capability to begin limited 
offensive operations but has no 
clear stated objectives nor a 
viable plan for operations. This 
lack of strategic and tactical 
guidance impacts on the force 
striicture. Although mobile 
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battalions are grouped into 
brigades and sometimes brigade 
groups* their employment is 
often haphazard. Many of th^ 
have been assigned missions to 
protect installations which 
should be a responsibility of 
regional units. In some cases 
regional units are used as 
mobile forces. An order of 
priority for bringing units up 
to strength, allocating them to 
conmiands, euad assigning them 
operational missions which 
contribute to the defeat of the 
eneny is required. Without an 
agreed strategy this is difficult 
and results in a great deal of 
lost motion. 

3. The FAMK Personnel System: 
The FANK personnel system has not 
kept abreast of the growth of the 
FAMK. This has resulted in chronic 
understx*ength in combat units and a 
loss of control of military 
personnel which enables individuals 
to shift from one unit to another 
and has forced commanders to compete 
with one another for personnel. This 
lack of an effective personnel system 
is, at the moment, the single most 
pressing problem facing FANK in which 
they have the capability to make a 
significant improvement. 

U. Logistics: Progress is being made 
in the FANK logistics system, however, 
much remains to be done and until unit 
commanders are assured of adequate 
resupply in the field they will be 
reluctant to cooperate with the system. 
Thus a more effective distribution 
system for ammunition, spare parts, and 
other essential items to the depots and 
units in the field must be developed. 

5. Training: FANK has tended to leave 
responsibility for training with the 
training centers in RVN and Thailand with 
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FAIv?: training cs-pSDij-ity in- 
coiiCwry to train recridts, units . _ 
and selected individ*ials in 
special skills is viteOly needed- 
Witaout this capability a senBe 
of Khasr national spirit and 
discipline* develoraent of* 
KflS-er tactics as veil as trained 
KhDsr officers, liCO's and 
specialises capable cf operating 
vithin the FAIIK vili not be 
realised. A Khmer training "base 
is essential to p'^ing the T-lVzi 
together as a coordinated sdiitary 
force. 

Since the vriting of that study, progress. has heen cade i::: 
cosaand and control, force structure, the .KAP, and in creating personnel, 
f^neoice and logistical systeiES within FAKK. The specific neasures taken 
and progress noted ere discussed in the appropriate ezjnsx. Tnese successes 
are best described however, as the "grafting of centralized organs onwO a 
decentralised nervous system." The prognosis for their survival is thus 
dependent upon continued ecrphasis and overvatch by the U.S. Mission anc nos 
soecificallo' KHDTC. Progress in stabilizing a training progrss has also 
be-n difficult to achieve. The loss of the training facilities in Sou-h 
Vietner uooz the signing of the Paris Peace Accords dealt a serio-os bxov 
to uniu training. A deteriorating tacoical situation hsnp-re:! tns fuj-;. 
activation of an in-country training base and the ^erzis of Reference under 
which IGDTC operated specifically precluded the use of even a small U.S. 
training cdssion. The" re strict ions on the nir-ber End function of U.S. 
personnel contajjaed in the saas Terns of Eeference were a distinct 
limiting factor to insproving PAHK effectiveness. 

F. COSGLUSIOH 



ailitajy organization. Thus it is the moaentim of the war itself vhich 
has forced xnanagerial grovth and XDOdernization vlthin FASK. 

- III. DRV; CRBATIOR OF A PBOPLE'S Mm 

A. Initial Objeetlvc 

DRV* 8 strategy enTisioned quickly overrunning Fhnom Penh 
following the ''events** of 16 Kareh 1970* Vhey failed in this* 

B. Long Term Strategy 

Instead, the DRV early on adopted a two point strategy which 
1 has served them well while costing then little. Flowing back into the 
sanctuary areas following the withdrawal of U.S. ground forces, the 
SVA quickly regained control of them. In a series of sharp clashes 
with South Vietnamese and Xh&er forces they Indicated that their 
primary strategic objective In Canibodla would be to Insure the 
xininterrupted use of the border LOC's essential to their operations 
in South Vietnam. Their second objective became the "Khmer! zat ion" 
of the war against the GKR. At best, this secondary objective promised 
to give them a Communist satrapy, wh[lle at worst it cut their own 
Involvement and losses to a mlnlaum. 

C. Creation of the Khmer Coggnunist Angy 

The presence of HVA units controlling large portions of 
Cambodian territory guaranteed a sufficient population base to support 
a Khmer Communist (KC) Army. What the DRV provided vas 200CH Hanoi 
reared Communists of Caiobodlan extraction as permanent cadre, NVA 
training facilities, 5VA unit advisors, some technically qualified 
HVA troop fillers, and a hook Mp to the veil developed HVA logistical 
and control systems. 

Using Mao/Giap^'s Protracted Warfare/Peoples Army organizational 
concepts, the KC laid the base for their regular army in the areas under 
HVA control. FTon initially formed village defense uziits came the 
personnel to fill territorial units during the next dry season, followed 
by graduation of the better qualified territorial survivors to regular 
units in the next ca]Q>aign. This three step cycle in the creation of 
main force units Is self perpetuating as long as the villages continue 
to produce an annual crop of healthy 15-16 year olds. The use of 
8ihanoulc*8 name, still revered in the conservative countryside, the 
call to adventure, and a salutary display of brutality to recalcitrants 
brought in the crop. Once in, the location of the recruit's family In 
the XVA/lKC controlled sone and harsh communist discipline insures 
coopliance with orders. With such a system, the KC over the course of 
some four years have evolved from a small political/terrorist force to 
a relatively well equipped and disciplined military organisation capable 
of fielding 17$'*' Bain force battalions. 
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DRV I de^ee this organization »iu remain responsive to 

*l «H*?*6^'=^'»*««st8 IB an open question. What is clear is that 
the DOT has effected in Camhodla a compression in the normal LvSopment 
tlae of a cojmunlst "revolutionary" military force. The KC of 

^^^t « MSOrtmeirt of veapons. They are regular units equipped 
vlth the best infantry weapons in the Communist bloc inventory. Biey 

^nt^'^^tToSr' -^'^"^ °' ^•^'^ ^ -o^Lna?^r 
KC: Peri' oraanee and Pra-hi«w.«- 

1072/7^ In^ previously recounted series of battles throughout 

lli^l^ f wested large «:eas of additional territory 5om the 
wi'nnT^i^ adVMt.ee Of heavy nVA/VC combat assistance afthe 
!^?^«^' „f '""^ initiative, they were operating at times 

J"! ^t'™" <=''°°"°« ««ainst FABK forces stretched thin 
defending vital LOC's and population centers. Massive U.S. air support 

climactic dajTB of August 1973. At this time KC personnel losses were 

to^S^^i r ^"^^^^f: ^''^l Ideological ccomlttm^nt 

^atSiTCj n S r"*" "^^"^ "1"^""°° participation i^a 

^ ^\ occurred as to whether their sacrifices were 

^d ^r^f^^'"^ *° tl"^ to themselves, liese d^tates 

T.^lJ^ t over rice distribution and population contr^ led 

u !? v**" o^"^*'* units. The 15 August halt in 

U.S. air support however, inevitably raised the question it theleg^ee 

Bute the dissent within their own ranks and by January 7i» the KC had 
regrojjped and were once again seriously threaLninTanom Pe^f 5^ 
Ti^ S^i^ "^^"^ °" problems? S^S«;n ^^he 

^loLr^S^*^'**^ demonstrated a certain doctrin^ 

. - J5! training and logistics base, HVA advisors and snecialists 

^soS^o^th'^LST'^*? "'^^ "unsized" througTthelr iS 
^SSif ^ t>»e aggressive Vietnamese 

!" ' "^""y organization the KC is a relatively 
^ K*' r''*'^^^^' «a responsive organization tSS Ij^!^ 
dettmatrated a more sophisticated ability than FAMK 
i!t^l^S^±!! objectives and to organize the man^fLd 

■atenel ivsonrees avrtlaW* to tta. in porsuit of those obJ^S^s. 

P-S. POLIC Y; OBJECnyss AHD LIMTTAip; rn»ig 

A. ObJeetlveB 

Stated. U.S. strategy in Cainbodla envisioned three 
Objectives: assisting the Vietnamizatlon program in Svl by t^ng down 




irvA Icrces in Csizibodia; proriOwing Csriboiisir: neutr&lixy.; trie iir2ry/-.:.s 
rAIwC zo the point where they could creditably contribute to the 
naintencaee of that neutrality. Assistance to Casbodia in pursuit of 
these objectives would be provided within the parenseters of the Nixon ■ 
•doctrine. U.S. policy also envisioned that peace would autoicatically . 
fall on Ceabodia when the var in Vietnea was concluded^ 

3. Kixon Doctrine r 

* * 

At Guam in June of I969, President Tlixon had detailed the 
fraiievork of the Nixon Doctrine. The U.S. woiald participate in the 
defense and developaent of her friends £ad allies. We votuld not, 
hovev«r» conceive all the plansj, elaborate bH the programs , put in 
action the decisions, or Eis'suae the total defense of the free 
world. As generally interpreted at the tiae, this Eeant that the U.S., 
as its national interests dictated, would assist other nations with 
ndlitary materiel, training, advisors, but would not coinnit its ground 
troops to another Vietnam. Eo direct mention was made of air support, 
but it was generally considered to be within the sphere of available 
assistance. Understandably, the specifics of the support to be 
rendered, except for the non-participation of ground troops, would be 
deeidftd on a case by case basis. 

C. Vi etnami zation 
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D. The Light Infantry Premise 



CoBjpounding this decision not to regeurd the Cambodian^ 
situation in its own right was the basic operating premise - that FAKK 




■.-'^z zz. be a lis: 



Tr.rit such a iaf&n^ry force" vouid be ln=£.x&tle^of s-.ar.iLnG - 

t.o -.'VA Eialn force units or in later yesrs ^o KC rs-in force ur-:^ts, * 
rilher discounted because the threau, et lefc.st if. tr.e Isi-t-^er C2.se, 
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E. Paris Peace Accords 



L - In JE.nuery 1973 the Paris Accords cazie ^d venx. The var in 
Vietnajii continued and in Canbodie it picked up. -ne reason vss 
basic - nothing had yet been resolved on the battlefie-c.^ Tne 
irjsediate effect of the Accords vas to force, in the midst of an ^ 
ongoing var that was in the process of heating up, a relocation of 
the M3DTC logistical base fron SVE to Thailszid, and the ^e. ^nation 
of the training prograJES being conducted on behalf of FAI.K m 5VTi» A 
more detailed discussion of the adverse iJEoact end Eethol of copixg 
vith both these actions can be found in the appropriate annexes. 

On*- salutexy effect did accrue from the Accords. The ■ 
Cambodian situation vas brought core clearly into focus. The Accords 
did not bring a cessation of hostilities or a neutralization o^ 
Ceabodia, I 



F. Congressional Restr ictions 

In January the Cooper-Church Ar:eni^e^ noiified^ 

Hixon Doctrine, at least in its application to ^^^^r' ^^^/t^'^^ 
prohibiting "^^r:;"^%br^ 

February- 19T2, ordered that ".^ prevent the 

^»ati^n n»re deeply into ttat difficult situatx==. . 
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Vith equipment being the principal means by which the U.S. 
could influence the situation, 1973 sav an increase in equipaent 
deliveries. The Kl6 rifle bed begun arriving as replacement 
for the carbine dxaring the latter half of 1972. Some M113 Annored 
Personnel Carriers had also been delivered. As the ground var 
inteiiBified during the spring and sumeer of 73 » steps vere taken to 
increase the flow of this materiel, as veil, as to speed up the 
reorganisation of independent FAliK battalions into intervention • 
brigades end divisions vith appropriate supporting arms. 



The need for such reorganization and force upgrading vas 
given added eiaphasis vith the Congressional decision to halt U.S. 
coobat air support of Cambodia effective 13 August 1973. The one 
sacrosanct absolute in all U.S. force structure planning for FANK 
vas ttov sinply declared void. FAHK» never designed to operate 
agaiziBt nain force units vithout U.S. air support, vas tolid to do 
so In the middle of an ongoing battle for their capital. To offset 
the loss, they had to be provided an immediate means to increase 
their firepGwer. This vas the reason for the accelerated delivery 
prograw - code-named Kimble Thrust and Himble Voyage • effected in 
the Itttter half of 1973- They delivered combat pover in the form 
of artillery, M113's and heavy river craft. 

It should be added -that another important reason for these 
deliveries vas psychological. In the vake^^f the vithdrswal of U.S. 
air siqpport the accelerated delivery of 107\53 artillery batteries. 




equipment for the headquarters and combat support elemen-cs o:" tv/o 
divisions y eund armored cavalry squadrons provided a positive 
indication to the GKR of continued U.S. support. 

While the equipment delivered by these programs did increase 
FANK firepower, as well as impact politicELlly , any long term att^.Tipt . 
to offset the loss of U.S. air support must center on revamping ^he 
Khmer Air Force. The Tactical Air Improvement Plan instituted early 
in 197^ is a short term means for focusing on increased KAF tactical 
capabilities. If the var continues thru 197^ > a long term improveirient 
in those capabilities will become a major additional expense to the 
Military Assistance Program. 

H. Fight infi the War by CRA/l/iAP 

The Military Assistance Program is not designed to provide 
the flexibility needed to fund a shooting var. Under normal MA? 
procedures, operations are sustained via receipt of materiel planned 
for and funded during prior year programming. The sudden unplanned 
delivery of ih AU-21+ and 8 C-123 aircraft in 1973 are but one example 
of the impossibility of predicting tactical requirements a year in 
advance. A more mundane example, though more significant in dollar, 
terms, is the impossibility of predicting ammunition expenditure 
rates which fluctuate with the level of combat. 

'When the I4AP is funded thru Continuing Resolution Authority, 
as in Cambodia, the problem is further compounded since not only is 
the level of funding restricted to the prior years, but the funds 
themselves are doled out in quarterly increments. The result is the 
loss of continuity in any planned program. 

Prior to the beginning of each quarter it becomes necessary 
to evaluate the funds available and allocate for those items determined 
most critical. This means that long leadtime items, which are an 
integral part of the overall long term program, are often denied funding 
because day to day requirements for such items as ammunition have to 
come first. Attempts to give longer term investment items primary 
funding priority invariably founder when the quarterly costs of 
a&BBunitlon and Operations and Maintenance costs can not be met. The* 
resxilt is that the portion of the investment program that does not 
have a procxirement request already begun is dropped into shortfall in 
order to free funds for ammunition costs. The O&M program lines may 
also be drastically reduced. Prior to or as the quarter ends funds . 
are frequently depleted and the whole requisition cycle must slow 
down, and. in some cases stop, while waiting for fimds for the new 
quarter. 

Effects on Force Planning are eq\xally disruptive. The orderly 
rounding out of a planned force structure is not possible with funds 
committed at the beginning of a quarter, but transferred by the end of 



the quarter to fund more urgent req.uireinents . In addition, it becomes 
difficult to program trained individuals for previously planned unit 
activations when the unifcs are repeatedly placed back in shortfall. 

Although all Departments and CINCPAC have effectively 
responded in delivering equipinent, only limited relief is i^creseen . 
through normal MAP procedures for providing required materiel, services, 
and training on short notice. Accordingly, in order to preclude the 
exigencies of similar programs from constantly upsetting the orderly 
management of the worldwide MAP, the funding and management of such 
prograjas should be placed under the Military Assistance Service Funded 
(MASF) Program. 

V. CAMBODIA TODAY 

A, The KG 

As this paper is being written the war in Cambodia is 
centered on Phnom Penh. The two armies facing each other around the 
Phnom Penh pertmeter are "both Cambodian, One is a well equipped 
Communist main force aiToy, It is attacking. Its troops are cadred 
by seasoned veterans trained by the NVA. They are organized into 
battalions, regiments, and fronts. Their discipline is harsh and ■ 
excellent, springing from their senior leaders who are a highly 
motivated, ideologically dedicated elite. They operate in a 
centredized, relatively impersonal and responsive command system. 
Promotions are based on accomplishment. The former Cambodian heeid 
of state. Prince Sihanouk, serves as the international progaganda 
front man for this army. He also exercises some charismatic influence 
with the peasant soldiers but little or none with the officers. Where 
necessary, technical positions within the army are occupied by NYA 
personnel. In addition, KVA military advisors are strategically 
placed throughout the upper reaches of the organization. Its 
logistical base is the NVA. As an army, it excels at the infantry 
assault as well as at quickly digging in and holding ground against 
superior fire power. Its major military weakn^Gses are that it has 
a logistical nose, having to provision a battlefield before conmitting 
itself to it, and, with a less than complete communications system and 
cm excessive dependence on consensus leadership, it is an army that 
once committed lacks any great ability to take advantage of fleeting 
tacticea opportunities. Its major political weakness is a too great 
association and identification with the Vietnamese, a feared and 
unloved entity in Csjubodia. - 

B. FAJBC 

The other army, the one upon which the U.S. government has 
staked a certain amount of its prestige, is a well armed light .infantry 
force, but one gifted in addition with armored cavaliy troops and a 
clear superiority in artillery. It is an army composed of a mixture 
of city boys and peasants. It is now basically defending. Its 
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regular in^£r"/e^^ion troops are relatively veil trained, bu^ tne 
territorials are not. It is an ers:y orgaaiaed i&to "battalions, 
brigades end divisions. • Properly led, such iinits vith their 
supporting arms and firepower superiority ere a more than even 
niatch for the KC Ea2.n force units. Discipline is rdxed, dependent 
upon individual leadership, vhich is spotty. The officer corps 
reflects the traditionalist society from vhich it originates. It 
reacts slowly and only after high level approval and direct orders 
to unit coEitanders. Staff work and coordination while icproving is 
still very basic. Promotion in the general officer renks is still 
largely based on one's responsiveness and loyalty to the Marshal. 
It is an amsy whose base is a non-technical societ;/ that is seriously 
deficient in technical expertise". It has no U.S. military advisors 
vithin either its operational or its logistical structure. Despite 
its recent infusion of modem weapons, it therefore renains a 
relatively iinsophisticated organization. As an army, it has excelled 
at only one thing - holding on and fighting desperately after ene=c* 
initiatives have cornered it. If its major military weakness is ii-s 
officer corps and its uncoordinated command system, its major s'reng^z 
lies In the mass oZ its common soldiers and lower ranking officers vto 
reicain deeply committed to a Cambodian value system. They view the 
army facing them to be under the Influence of their most hated traditional 
enemy - the Vietnamese. 

C. Pros-oects 

FAUK has the abili-oy to retain control of Phnom Penh and 
thereby insure the near term sm*vival of the GKR. Whether it has the 
ability to follow up with a sustained, coordinated offe nsive on a 
national scale depends on many factors. IT 
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VI. COMCLUSIONS AMD RECOMMgriDATIONS 

A. Provided below are the principal conclusions and recommendations 
of this report- Comments relating to specific aspects of MEDTC . ^ 
organization, activities, and programs are to be found in the appropriate 
annex* 

B. Conclusions 



1. The objective of assisting the. "Vietnamization" program 
In SVIT was accomplished. 



5. The KC, despite inherent political and szilitexy probless, 
have within the p&rejaeters of the Ceaboziaa var developed inuO a 
relatively effective laain force cossmunist arEy. 

6. FAIfiC has inproved significantly in the critical 
organizational ares;^ of personnel and financial mscegeiiient . The 
prinary reason has been MEDTC "institution building" efforts to create 
centralized » inpersonel aanageisent sy steins - 

7. FABK has deaonstrated great inproveisent in the employsent 
of KAP equipment to include coordinated Mekong operations with "Monitor" 
gunboats; air /artillery fire coordination; and anacred cavalry operations 
The iniproTesent is due to the capability and elan of individual FAIiK 
cosaaaders and the impact of high visibility ecuipment itens. 



C. Reconnpndations 
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Military assistance fundii^ of an active var should d* 
via Militarj" Assistance Service Funded vice Kilitarj' Assistance 
Prograia. 
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MEDTC ORGANIZATION AND FUUCTIOMS 

!• MISSION . Operating within the Congress ionally approved Military 
Assistance Program to Cambodia, the Military Equipment Delivery Team, 
Cambodia has three specific missions: 

a. To determine the needs of the Cambodian Military Forces. 

b. To arrange for the shipment and delivery of equipment and 
n&terlels. 

c. To observe and report on the utilization of U.S. materiel and 
Cambodian personnel trained by the United States and by third countries. 

2. ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS . See Appendix 1 - Organization Chart. 
MEDTC is organized into the Office of the Chief, the Comptroller, the 
Administrative Branch, the Joint Liaison Office, and four divisions; 
the Logistics Division, the Majiagement Assurance Division, the Plans 
and Programs Division, and the Inspection and Analysis Division. 
These activities are all located in Phnom Penh with the exception of 
the Joint Liaison Office which is located in Thailand with its main 
office at Camp Samae San and liaison officers in Bangkok and at Udorn 
RTAFB, 

3. OFFICE OF THE CHIEF . The Office of the Chief consists of the 
Chief, the Deputy, the Secretary of the Joint Staff and one secretary/, 
steno. This section is responsible for directing the activities of 
the Military Equipment Delivery Team (MEDT) Cambodia and the Cambodian 
Military Assistance Program. 

^* THE COMPTROLLER . The Comptroller's major function is the management 
of the MAP Administrative Executive Funds (MAE). He is also charged 
with serving as the initial and principal contact point for emd 
maintaining a file of all correspondence with General Accounting Office 
Auditors. Additionally, the Comptroller provides liaison and coordination 
with the Director of the Defense Budget for the FANK. He also works 
closely with the Economic Section of the- U.S. Embassy in carrying out his 
responsibilities in this area. 

5. THE ADMINISTRATIVE BRANCH . The Administrative Branch is responsible 
for receipt, control, distribution and dispatch of all correspondence 
and electrical messages, and requisitioning supplies. 

6« THE JOINT LIAISON OFFICE . The Joint Liaison Office maintains 
necessary coordination between Chief, MEDTC and supporting agencies and 
activities located in Thailand and performs administrative support 
functions which cannot practicably be performed in Cambodia. JLO 
functions are discussed in detail in Appendix 2. 

7. THE LOGISTICS DIVISION . The Logistics Division provides logistics 
management for MAP Cajobodia. It is organized in consonance with the 
into three separate branches: Army, Navy and Air Force. The functions 
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of each of the three branches Eire essentially the same. The £.ctual 
functions performed within the basic structure of the Logistics 
Division are: 



a. Supply : requisitioning, delivery and title transfer of t-iAP-CB 
materiel and supplies; inventory control and end item utilization 
inspections to insure appropriate distribution of materiel to MAP 
supported units and proper utilization of equipment and supplies; 
technical assistance to the FA1,TC thru Contract Third Country Nationals 
(TCN's) in all phases of supply activities; management of appropriate 
MAP funding lines. 

b. Amaunition : management of MAP amjiMnition funding lines; 
computation of requirements; requisitioning and call forward of required 
ammunition; providing technical assistance to FANK thru TCN's to 
establish safe and efficient ammunition handling procedures; 
establishing appropriate ASR's for critical ammunition lines; ensuring 
that documentation, issue and expenditure procedures provide for a 
viable program with sufficient data available to perform accurate, 
responsive computations of supply levels on a daily basis. 

^* Maintenance : provide technical assistance to FMK thru TCN's 
in developing maintenance programs for all types of equipment for each ' 
level of maintenance; monitoring the requisitioning and stockage of 
appropriate levels of spare parts to preclude excessive KORS rates; 
assisting FABK thru TCN's in establishing appropriate maintenance 
procedures for component and end item repair; managing repair and 
return program. 

^' I9k* is treated separately from other classes of supply in 

that it is purchased from commercial soiarces, delivered by purely 
ccsaaercial transport and commingl ed with civilian product in civilian 
s^crage facilities until issue to FANK. Log Division manages the POL 
funding lines and provides technical assistance to FANK thru TCN's for 
establishing a viable distribution and rationing system. Functions 
performed are maintaining inventory control and preparing calls forward 
of PDL shipments from out-of-covintry sources to maintain desired 
stocka^ level; providing assistance in POL sample analysis at out-of- 
countxy laboratory facilities. 

e. Airdrop : management of MAP funding lines for aerial delivery 
equipment and for USAF provided airdrop; providing technical assistance 
to FANK in rigging cargo for airdrop and in aerial delivery techniques 
thru out-of -country training; monitoring recovery and return of aerial 
delivery equipment utilized in airdrops in Cambodia; retrograding 
recovered materiels to U.S. facilities in Thailand for salvage and 
reuse; monitoring the KAF aerial delivery program to stress efficient 
utilization and effectiveness and to assure eventual assumption, of the 
total airdrop mission from USAF; monitoring airdrop requests from FANK 
for USAF C-130 airdops to Khmer Republic locations; providing liaison 
with USAF AWADS units in Thailand. 
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f . Property Disposal ; monitoring property disposal activities of 
FANK; arranging for collection and transportation of salvaged MAP 
materiel to U.S. property disposal facilities for resale; assuring that 
all salvaged MAP materiel is returned to U.S. control for disposition. . 

g. Signal ; in addition to the supply and maintenance functions 
related above, the Logistics Division has significant operational signal • 
functions directly supporting the Military Equipment Delivery Team, 
Cambodia. Logistics Division Signal Officer provides technical, support 
and assistsmce to the U.S. Embassy for operation of izs conmunication 
net. He manages the cryptographic acco-ont for operation of the secure 
voice terminal serving MEDTC, provides for construction and installation 
of equipment tying MSDTC to out-of -country U.S. headquarters, installs 
and maintains H.F, radio nets tying MEDTC headquarters with MEDTC 
transportation offices established in outlying locations, maintains and 
assists in operation of mission emergency evacuation radio nets. 

^» Medical : managing MAP medical funding lines i providing technical 
assistance to FAKK thru TCN's in developing medical programs for 
treatment and hospitalization; assisting in planning for upgrade of 
medical facilities; assisting physicians and pharmacists in deteminir.g 
the relationship between French medicines, which they are used to usir.r, 
and American medicines provided by U.S. MAP; monitoring zhe organiza^icr. 
eund establishment of a mediceil maintenance school and a depot medical 
maintenance repadr program. 

^* Engineer : in addition to engineer supply and maintenance areas, 
the Logistics Division provides significant engineer functions to ?A!^< ' 
and MEIDTC operations. The Logistics Division Engineer Equipment 
Maintenance and Supply Officer functions as the MEDTC Engineer. He aa>e2 
airfield sxirveys to assxire adequacy for USAF airland operations; assists 
in securing needed repairs to facilities, such as airfields receiving 
U.S. aircraft and ports serving ships delivering lAAP cargo; provides 
technical assistance in plcuining and constructing various military 
facilities such as ammo depots, POL tank farms, and harbor facilities; 
ajid monitors FANK contracted construction projects. 

J» Transportation Activities : The Logistics Division Transportation 
Activity monitors delivery of MAP-CB material into Cambodian by all modes 
of transportation by providing technical assistance to TAM. on operations 
of aerial ports, deep water ports, and hazardous cargo operations. Other 
functions are supervising off load of MAP cargo from U.S. ships and air- 
craft; monitoring of the Transportation School and Transportation Brigade; 
providing technical assistance to FAKK for the development and operation 
of a Joint Transportation Board centralizing control of all FAWK 
transportation assets. 

It. Contract Monitoring ; the Logistics Division monitors the conduct 
of several out -of -country contracts for repair, rebuild, and maintenance 
of KAF aircraft and associated components. In addition, the Logistics 
Division oversees contracts to provide technical assistance to GKR military 
forces with Vinnell, Air America, Avco-Lycoming, Bell, and Helio. . Operation 
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and maintenance of the Embassy long haul communications system are 
provided through contract by FEC. 

8. MANAGEIMENT ASSURANCE DIVISION . 

a. The Management Assurance Division is organized to perfom a dual 
mission, first to monitor and oversee training to ensure that the Khmer 
Armed Forces could maintain and operate the military equipment being 
provided or planned to be provided, and second, to insure that 
provided funding and equipment would be used for their intended purposes, 
i.e. to increase the combat capability of the Khmer Armed Forces. 

b. The Management Assurance Division is organized into two Branches, 
the Training Assurance Branch and the Management Assurance Branch. 

(1) The Training Assurance Branch is organized into Army, I^av:,-, 
and Air Force Training Sections. The Army trainers are further designated 
as CONUS, third country or in-country trainers. A continuing aizi of this 
section is the achievement of training self-sufficiency throughout the 
Khmer Armed Forces. To this end all FANK, KAF, and MNK in-country scr.c:.l3 
and training centers are closely monitored, first to determine if they are 
properly equipped and supported and second to endeavor to assure tha-*^ 
trained instructors returning from CONUS and third country training are 
assigned in sufficient numbers and in appropriate billets to upgrade in- 
country training capability. This branch was required to shift its 
emphasis in 1973 from a large program of training of Khmer units at siiall 
cost in South Vietnam, to smaller programs at higher cost in Thailani, 
supplemented by an increased input to formal COMJS school training. The 
activities of TAB are described at length in Annex H. 

(2) The Management Assurance Branch is designed specifically to 
meet the responsibility of CHMEDTC to see that MAP funds and equipment 
are properly used for intended puiposes. It is further organized into 
financial management, personnel management, end item utilization inspection 
and NEMVAC sections. The activities of these sections are described in 
detail in Annexes E, F, G, and U. 

c. Throughout the period of this report, MAP was both dynainic and 
reactive. It continues to be the organization through which MEDTC legally 
and properly monitors the utilization of funds and equipment made available 
to the Khmer Republic through CB MAP. It changes emphasis to meet new 
problem areas but continues to concentrate its efforts on the areas 
described above, 

9- PLANS AND PROGRAMS DIVISION 

a. The Plans and Programs Division is responsible for the development 
of the Military Assistance plans for Cambodia, developing and maintaining 
records of the MAP supported force structxire; and managing the Military 
Assistance Program. It is organized into a Plans Branch and a Program's 
Branch . 
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(1) As part of the planning function, the Plans Branch is 
responsible for developing Military Assistance and force structure 
plana, for coordinating with FANK as to the organization of the 
units within the approved MAP supported force structure, submission 
of requests for approval for inclusion of units into the force 
structure; subiaission of Military Assiscance Program Element (MAPEL) 
descriptions and coordinating the preparation of MEDTC inputs into the 
Joint Strategic Objectives Plan (JSOP) and the Program Objective Meciorandiun 
(pom) for Cambodia. The Plans Branch is primarily concerned with the 
authorization of units in the force structure and the determination of 
personnel and equipment requirements for those units. Once these 
organizations are planned and approved, it becomes the responsibility 

of the Programs Branch to fund the units and the responsibility of the 
Management Assurance Division to plan for the training of the personnel 
for the units. However, the Plans Branch monitors the time phasing of 
the funding of the units and the required delivery dates of the equipment, 
based on the funds available to CB MAP, the priorities set by CHMEDTC and 
Plans Branch* and the capability of the Khmer Armed Forces to absorb the 
units. 

(2) The Programs Branch is charged with the day to day maintenance 
of the f-lilitary Assistance Program and all the detailed documentation 
necessary for support of the program. They develop, maintain, and refine- 
the Fomiats X and Y and other detailed back-up documents; provide data 
base input manually in MASL detail to update funding priorities; submit 
frequent program change requests as a result of varying operational 
requirements combined with nxuaerous changes to the force stnicture; 
coordinate with planners and logistical personnel in developing, 
maintaining and revising the Military Assistance Program. 

b. In conjunction with the Programs Branch, the Plans Branch also 
admiolsters the Military Assistance Program Equipment Authorization System 
(MAPEAS) vhich is a system of documents complementing the CINCPAC family 
of security assistance management documents. The MAPEAS as used by MEDTC 
is patterned after the system formerly used by MACV for the Vietnamese 
Armed Forces authorizations. Computer support for this project is 
provided by HQ, USSAG in NKP, Thailand. Recently the system has been 
expanded to include printouts of authorization information for FANK. 

c. Because of the difficulties of planning and programming a MA? 
prograa for a force actively engaged in combat, the tasks for both 
pl anne rs and programmers have been somewhat altered from those envisioned 
in the Job descriptions In the manning documents. In addition to mid- 
range and long range planning, planners often have to develop plans and 
submit Justifications for immediate requirements which are generated as a 
result of combat experience or changes in the combat situation. Both the 
plan and the program have been in an almost constant state of flux. 
Priorities for introduction of the types of equipment or units change 
frequently because of the combat situation and the availability, or more 
accurately, the lack of funds. These changes have varying impacts on the 
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plans and proe^rajns. Some, howt^ver, have been of such magni^udo as to 
require complete revision of tlie plan or the prograjn. To illustrate 
this point, in addition to the regular JSOP submission, which is a major 
staff undertaking, the planners during the first half of FY Ik subraUted 
two out-of-cycle JSOP's, which were almost as comiJlete as the original 
submission. The fluctuations in the program have at times caused such 
turmoil that the programmers have had to make unscheduled (i.e. in 
addition to the normal SA/POM update) trips to CINCPAC to update the ' 
CINCPAC data base. 

d. The Plans and Programs Division also has staff responsibility 
within MEDTC for several other projects among which are: 

(1) Monitoring the activities- of the Tripartite Deputies to 
include providing a representative for the Air-Ground Operations Wor>ing 
Group. ' ^ 

(2) Coordinating the interface between MAP and AID programs. 

(3) Monitoring the MAP construction program. 

ih) Submission of the Air Force Military Assistance Eepcr-. (V-15}, 

(5) Submission of the Measurement of Progress Report (MOP). 

INSPECTION Alip ANALYSIS DIVISTOW. The Inspection and Analysis 
Division, the newest component of MEDTC, is not listed in any o^* th'=- 
official IffiDTC manning documents. It is a temporary organization comT^osed 
of the members of the MACTHAI Training and Logistics Detachment who a-e 
on temporary duty in Cambodia. While in Cambodia, they are und«r -h^ 
operational control of CHKEDTC. Their primary function is to ov-r--- tr- 
in-country implementation of the Tactical Air Improvement Plan-Carxbodia 
Specifically its members: 

a. Perform End Item Utilization Inspections . 

b. Coordinate expanded training associated with TAIP-C. 

c. Coordinate transfer of aircraft associated with TAIP-C. 

EFFECTS OF PKRSONNEL LIMITATIOWS. The ceilings on personnel often 
impacted adversely on MEDTC organization. Because of these ceilings it 
was necessary to continuously adjust functions and organizations °s 
some spaces were temporarily moved out of country to provide room for 
more urgently needed skills. 
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Annex A - Appendix 2 

JOBJT LIAISON OFFICE 

1. MISSION . The Joint Liaison Office (JLO) evolved from MEDTC Saigon. 
It was organized as a separate element in November 1972 and was 
relocated at Camp Samae San, Thailand in December 1972. The mission of 
the JLO is to act as a liaison /administrative activity for Chief I^TC 
outside Cambodia performing support functions which cannot practicably 
be accomplished within the country due to geography, lack of communica- 
tions or manning constraints. TSie major functions charged to the JLO 
are: Coordination as required between Chief MEDTC and supporting 
agencies and activities located outside Cambodia; personnel acco\mting, 
reco3rda maintenance, procurement, maxipower control; morale and welfare; 
mail management and courier service; liaison to HQ MACTHAI fiuid 
USARSUPTHAI; monitoring and reporting air and surface movements of MAP 
supplies and equipment as directed by the forward element; at direc-cion 
of Chief MEDTC initiates action to expedite movement of priority cargo; 
and requesting and documenting movement of U.S. military and civilian 
personnel on official travel to and from Phnom Penh. 

2. ORGANIZATION . The Officer in Charge, JLO, is the primary adjninis- 
trative officer of the Team (Adjutant General) and is assisted by a 
Joint staff of enlisted specialists in the personnel/administrative and 
supply /transportation fields. The manpower authorization of the JLO is 
austere in keeping with the manning of the Team: 3 officers and k 
enlisted personnel. Of these one officer and one enlisted man are 
colocated with the MACTHAI training office at Bangkok and one officer 
is located at Udom RTAFB where he is the primary contact between MEDTC 
and MACTHAI training and logistical detachment personnel at that 
installation. In his plan for support of MEDTC, CINCPAC directed each 
of the Pacific unified cozmnandc to provide personnel service support to 
MEDTC. Thus, Navy and Air Force support is provided by a component 
service organization. While MACTHAI was designated the Army agent, 
Amy personnel support is generally provided in-house by JLO personnel 
due to the fact that team staffing is primarily Army and the make up of 
the JLO is mostly of that service. Personnel and administrative support 
beyond the JLO capability is provided by USARSUPTHAI at the direction 
of MACTHAI. Awards support, at CINCPAC direction, is provided by 
MACTHAI if the award is within COMUSMACTHAI approval Jurisdiction. 
Otherwise, awards recommendations are forwarded via CINCPAC through 
individual service channels. 

3. PROBLEte ENC0UNT5RED . The movement of the JLO from RVN to Thailand 
vas in anticipation of the cease-fire agreements of January 1973 and was 
governed by Operation SCOOT (Support Cambodia Out of Thailand) . Initial 
concern was raised by AMEMB Bangkok regarding the establishment of yet 
another residual unit from RVN in Thailand due to Royal Thai Government 
sensitivity at becoming a "waste basket" for American units formerly 
stationed in RVN. T'ito aJLtematives were developed to cover the 
existance in Thailand of a MEDTC rear element. One was to create a 
MEDTC staff support element within USARSUPTHAI under the command 
Jurisdiction of MACTHAI; the other was to assign through MACTHAI to 
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USARSUPTHAI the missrlon of providing complete and direct adininistrative 
support to MEDTC. Both alternatives were imacceptable to Chief MSDTC • 
as the supporting activity would not be directly responsive to his 
requirements. The solution was the estahlishment of a small, low 
profile element, Joint Liaison Office, not directly associated by name 
to MEDTC, but an integral part of the Tesun and completely responsive 
to the Chief. With ■»:his matter resolved, thorough coordination with 
MACTKAI and USAHSUPTllAI regarding personnel, administrative, supply, 
signal and billeting support resulted in a smooth transition from 
to Thailand. Every area of support, however, had to be covered by 
advance party personnel in a memorandum of understanding with the host 
unit. Intra-service support agreements were necessary to provide for 
servicing and funding of local requiremencs . 

a. A split configuration inherently creates problems in coTjnunica- 
tions and understanding between the two parts. The establishment of the 
JIO at Camp Samae San with the main body at Phnom Penh slows many admin- 
istrative actions due to the necessity of using couriers to carr;,' 
correspondence between the two locations. As long as aircraft and good 
communications are available, however, the presence of JLO in Thailand 
facilitates more than hinders operations due to the ready access of 
MEDTC personnel to supporting activities. Frequent liaision trips bet- 
ween the JLO and HQ MEDTC assist in creating a spirit of \mderstanding 
and cooperation. 

b. The lack of support facilities in Cambodia necessitates a long 
supply line for personal comfort and supplemental food items. Consis- 
tent with aircraft availability and enemy action, PX personnel, 
operating on a prior ordering system, visit Phnom Penh on a bi-weekly 
basis. 

c. As there is no operatin.;: APO at Phnom Penh personal and official 
mail delivery was a problem of long standing for no activity was 
specifically tasked to provide and insure ultimate delivery. Prior 
practice was to rely on an informal understanding with the servicing 
aerial port at U-Tapao RTNAB to ferry the mail abcp.rd C-130 aircraft 

to Phnom Penh. This proved to be a hit and miss proposition. Recent 
action initiated by MEDTC through the USAF Postal and Courier Service 
and servicing aerial ports resiated in formal procedures to manifest 
and schedule mail aboard C-130 aircraft within' Thailand and to Phnom 
Penh, By this method mail delivery has become more dependable and 
frequent . 

^- PERSONNEL SUPPORT . Selection and assignment of only outstanding 
personnel to a mission such as MEDTC is of critical importance. 
Performance records, past experience in military assistance progranming 
and training, language ability and personal appearance are key factors 
to a successful and effective organization. The services generalJy did 
well by MEDTC in both officer and enlisted assignments. However,", 
future mission chiefs must be relentless in requiring only the best 
personnel. 
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Annex B 



MEDTC RELATIOHSHIPS WITH OTHER AGENC lES 



1. CINCPAC . 

a. CHMEDTC serves under CIlICPAC*s military command and is iramediatel 
subordinate to CINCPAC. 

b. As the next higher headquarters in the chain of conmand, CINCPAC 
is the medium throxigh which MEDTC communicates with the outside world. 
Virtually all action traffic is addressed to CINCPAC which reviews and 
either approves, it, disapproves it, acts on it or passes it with 
recommendations or directions to other headquarters and agencies . 

c . Members of MEDTC coordinate with staff members at CINCPAC on an' 
almost daily basis . This coordination is done primarily with the J8 
section but also frequently with the Jh and J5 sections on natters of 
logistics or force structure. 

d. The J3 section is responsible for monitoring the Military 
Assistance Program. Two action officers within this section monitor 
the Cambodian Program. Since they are the only officers within CINCPAC 
who have fulltime duties watching Cambodia and ere quite familiar with 
the problems of the program, they are in frequent communications with 
members of MEDTC, particularly the programmers and certain of the 
logistical managers. Since they are personally known to many of the 
action officers at MEDTC, these staff officers also serve as the I-IEDTC 
point of contact with other CINCPAC agencies. 

2. POD, DSAA, JCS . MEDTC contacts with DOD and JCS are normally ■ 
accomplished through CIKCPAC. Quite often final action on MEDTC 
requests/program changes are accomplished at DOD level by DSAA which 
manages the Military Assistance Program worldwide for the Secretary of 
Defense. The actual data base for CB MAP is held at DSAA. It is the 
final approving authority on all program chajiges. There is little 
direct contact on a day-to-day basis between JCS, DSAA and MEDTC. There 
faave» however, been several field visits by DOD personnel to Cambodia 
for coordination and update. JCS passes on force structure changes and 
is the approving authority on JSOP submissions. JCS also periodically 
becoaes involved in capabilities studies, such as the late 1973 study on 
KAF self-sitfficiency, which require CINCPAC and, ultimately, f-IEDTC input. 

3» HACV . When it was first formed, MEDTC maintained extremely close 
ties with MACV. The original MEDTC terms of reference directed CHMEDTC 
to "closely coordinate all matters pertaining to U.S. and third country 
Military Assistance to Cambodia with COMUSMACV." COMUSMACV was 
designated as the coordinating authority to insure compatibility of U.S. 
Military Assistance to Cambodia with the Vietnamization Program. This 
coordinating authority included planning of force structure, programning 
of materiel, and storage and delivery of equipment, as well as all other 
actions which affected the planning and orderly execution of U.S. and 
third country military programs in the RVN and Cambodia. 
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k. USSAG . USSAG has been closely involved with the support of Cambodia 
since its formation. Prior to 15 August 1973 it was responsible for 
coordination of U.S. combat air support for the iQuner Armed Forces. It 
also provided other support and assistance, including conducting sxudies 
of problem areas in the Khmer Republic which, because of the limitations 
on its staff and mission, are beyond the capability of MSDTC. USSAG 's 
role -was expanded recently when it was recognized that the level and 
complexity of the support to Cambodia out of Thailand required that one 
single U.S. commander be assigned responsibility for planning and 
coordinating all support operations from Thailand. CINCPAC tasked USSAG 
vith that responsibility. 

5. USMACTHAI . Much of the support of Cai^bodia from Thailand is 
accomplished by USMACTHAI or its subordinate commands. MEDTC interfaces 
primarily with MACTHAI Headquai'ters in Bangkok on training matters end 
with USAJRSUPTHAI at Comp Samae San for adinini strati ve and logistical suuror 
The MACTHAI Training and Logistical Detachment has begun to play a na.jor* 
role in the implementation of the Tactical Air Improvement Plan-Cambcdia. 

6. U.S. Embassy^ Phnom Penh . 

a. CHMEDTC functions under the ' supervision of the Chief, U.S.. 
Diplomatic Mission, Cambodia, as required by law and in accordance vith 
executive orders and such other instructions as the President stay fron 
time Ito time promulgate. CHMEDTC cooperates closely with the Chief, 
U.S. Diplomatic Mission, Cambodia, and assures that he is kept fully 
informed concerning current and prospective Military Assistance Plans 
and Programs and MEDTC activities. 

b. The relationship between the divisions of MEDTC and other 
sections of the U.S. Mission is primarily one of mutual assistance,- 
coordination and information. 

c. (1) The Economic Section of the Embassy and the IffiDTC Plans and 
Programs Division work very closely on matters of MAP/AID interface. The 
MEDTC action officer serves as the focal point within MEDTC for development 
of counterpart funding projects and preparing them for approval by CKI'!EDTC, 
the Economic Counselor and the Chief of Mission. After they have been 
approved they are passed to FANK for inclusion in the GKR defense budget. 
Following this, the Comptroller, MEDTC drafts a Project Agreement between 
the two governments outlining the conditions of the agreement. 

(2) MEDTC action officers also work closely with those in the 
Economic Section on matters such as rice,. POL, construction, etc., which 
affect both the civil and military sectors. 

d. The Political-Military Section: The Political-Military Section 
of the Embassy and elements of MEDTC coordinate very closely on matters 
that affect both the civilian and military spheres. Typical of such 
actions is the equipping of the auto-defense forces. The Political- 
Military Section is the primary action office for monitoring these 
forces. However, some of their equipment is provided by I4AP and MSDTC 
assisted in determining the level of that support when the concept was 
being developed. Other areas in which there is a frequent exchange of 
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information iire those concerning FANK personnel management. 

e. DAO Phnom Penh. 

(1) The relationship between ME2DTC and the DAO is one of mutual 
cooperation and exchange of information. At the working level officers 
I'rom t he two agencies are ofter of great assistance to ea^h other 
fupecLiiUy as sources of force structure information. The Plans 
Li.'ilKon Officers and officers on End Item Utilization Inspections also 
>>i1;en develop information of Interest to the members of the DAO staff. 

(2) CHMEDTC and the DATT both report directly to the Chief, U.S. 
J'Lssion. Tliey are coequal members of the Coordinating Committee for 
re^uri*;.' and Military Affairs. 

(3) The Naval Attache is charged by CXNCPAC with responsibility 
for coordinating Mekong Convoys. 

f. The Direction of Construction, Khmer Republic is responsible to 
the Officer in Charge of Construction Thailand for accompli shiner.^ of 
construction authorized in the Military Assistance Program. CH-'EDTC as 
administrator of the Military Assistance Program in Cambodia is the 
customer for whom DIRCON and OICC perform the construction service. 

g. Coordination of DOD Elements. In recent message traffic DOD and 
rante liave iterated the position that in each country, there should be 
one sint^le authoritative individual to serve as the senior defense 
representative. According to CINCPACINST S3020.2E, 2U May 1971 » CH-JEDTC 
as the senior military officer in country is the Single Senior Military 
Ho pre sent at ive. As such he is responsible for coordination of DOD 
elements attached to the U.S. Mission. There is, however, no designated 
senior defense representative in Cambodia. Other DOD agencies are not 
under operational or administrative control of CHMEDTC, their persons 

in charge are not rated by him; and they operate independently and/or 
report directly tp the Ambassador. It is recognized that the term 
"single authoritative individual" is subject to interpretation. However 
if single authoritative individual equates to command authority, the 
DOD is not represent at ed to the U.S. Ambassador and to the host militarj' 
departments by a single authoritative individual; nor is there a single 
authoritative point of control for common DOD personnel administration, 
operational and other local problems. In effect, the U.S. Ambassador 
and the host cotmtry military departments deeil with the Department of 
Pefonse through multiple and equally authoritative points of contact. 
Close country team coordination and informal recognition of the role of 
CHMEDTC as SSMR here provide for a common effort but the fact remains 
there is no single responsible DOD point of contact /interface/ 
coordination. Thus, while CHMEDTC is the Single Senior ^alitary 
Representative, he does not have the authority or the responsibility to 
act as a single responsible DOD point of contact/interface/coordination 
in Cambodia. 
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Annex C 



FAmC FORCE STRUCTURE 

DEVELOPMENT OVSR TI?C 

i- jJl INTRODUCTION . • On l8 March 1970, at. the time of Prince Sihanouk's 
oxister and the establishment of the Republican government, the Khmer 
Anaed Forces (FANK) consisted of approximately 35,000 men. This 
included: a 32,000 man Army, with 32 battalions, armed with mixed 
weapons; a 1,600 man Na^, with 11 heats; and a 1,300 man Air Force, 
with 15 aircraft. 

a. rtie first IQimer officers had graduated from the Royal Military 
Acadeioy in 19^6, From this meager force structure and leadership base, 
the growth of the MAP supported fwhaer Armed Forces has heen as follows: 

End Py?!. 68 BNS, 69 aircraft, k9 boats, 79,500 men. 

End rC12. 117 BNS, 139 aircraft, 87 boats, 11^2,000 men. 

End TifS. 166 BiIS, 192 aircraft, ikk boats, l8l,000 men. 

FnU to date. I86 BNS, 208 aircraft, I7I boats, 192,597 men. 

b. /Hie planned force structure objective is to achieve a balanced 
force of 220,000 MAP supported personnel out of a total Force "Structure 
of 253,000. (The remaining 33,000 personnel being in headquarters and 
operational units which receive payroll assistance only.) FANK develop- 
ment toward this planned force structure objective is described below as 
it relates to each of the three services. The discussion of the Army is' 
essentially limited to force structure. The Army's performance is dis- 
cussed in the basic report. The Uavy and Air Force portions of this 
annex do contain qualitative assessments. 

2. ABMY 

a. Expansion . Ilie Army*s development since 1970 was not without 
turbiaance, partictaarly in its initial stages. The survival of the 
Khmer RepruOblic (G3CR) during its first year of exi stance was to a great 
extent the result of emergency recruitment and massive rallying to a 
popular cause. U.S. equipment provided for newly formed units consisted 
of Soviet AK-U7 rin.es captured in RVN and cast off U.S. cal 30 carbines. 
Many infantry units literally sprang into existance during this time 
ftrame. Individually recruited by local commanders, themselves newly 
appointed, the units lacked both training and equipment. Uncontrolled 
strength increases occurred, reaching their zenith in December 1972 when 
FAWK consisted of approximately 561 battalions subtended under a 
diverse array of "command" headquarters. Units were not standardized 
in either organization, strength, equipment or training. Uncontrolled 
personnel strength reporting and the "phantom" problem were an inevitable 
outgrowth of such turmoil. 



t« Reprgani zat i on . Three directives vere issued in Eecorno'jr 1972 
to correct the situation. They vere issued "by the newly appointed FATfK 
Chief of Staff with the full support of MEDTC. The ' first limited FMK 
strength for 1973 to 250,000; suspended individual unit recrui-cment 
programs; and directed a manpower reapportionment. ■ The second promul- 
gated a standard T0&2 for both intervention and territorial battalions. 
The. third specifically spelled out how manpower was to be reapportioned, 
and abolished all regiments, "brigade group" headquarters and nimierous * 
ineffectual brigades. The result was a paring down of the unwieldy 
FANK force structure and the reassignment of excess personnel to flesh 
out those FANK units within the approved MAP force structure. 

(1) The Army MAP force structure had been prc/iously worked out 
by a FANK/MEDTC Force Structure Coordinating Committee during July 1972. 
The plan designated the following number and type units to receive MAP 
support: 

Inf. Bde's . Inf. Bn*s ' Territorial Inf Go's - 

32 202 U65.' 

(2) Within the above totals, 128 of the battalions formed tr.=: 
maneuver elements for the 32 brigades, of which 20 were independent ir. j 
12 were organized into k separate divisions with appropriate' suppor-ing 
arms, i.e. a 155 battery and an armored cavalry squadron. Each of t'r:^ 
brigades is to have an organic 105 battery. In addition, a separate 
artillery and armored brigade rounded out the combat elements- of the 
force structure. The .bxjlk of the amor's 202,000 man slice, of the idr 
approved FANK force structure of 220,000 personnel are located within • 
the above units. 

c. Problems . Implementation of the above force structure has not 
been without difficulties. The fix^st problem was resistance within MA?- 
itself as to the need for four divisions, the use of armored cavalr"/, 
and the inclusion of heavy artillery within the planned structure. Tne 
most telling argument in favor of such units pr-jved to be the evolu-ior. 
of the enemy into a main force organization and the combat effectiveness 
of the units themselves. These factors prompted an initial increase in 
division bases from 2 to 1» and the accelerated formation through 19T3 of 
both artillery and armored cavalry vinits . In addition, experience" rhovei 
that the Territorial Companies did not fare well on the battlefield durir.s- 
1973, often being isolated and overrun. FANK therefore began consolidatin 
these companies into Territorial Battalions and a similar move to inte^ra- 
some of these battalions into existing but incomplete brigade organization 
may develop, 

(l) A more difficiat, and continuing problem with the implemen- 
tation of the planned force structure, was the lack of staff coordination 
within EMG/FANK and its resulting inability to establish priorities and 
allocate materiel and manpower resources. Throughout the reoorting 
period, brigades and battalions identified as being within the VAP 
approved force structure would be dissolved and their men and ecuiument 



assembled into other units, some MAP designated, others not. Sosie or' ■ 
this could be attributable to the exigencies of combat and/or the short- 
coaaings of CRA/MAP funding. Much of it however, was the result of 
political maneuvering on the part of "favorites" within the FAtliC officer 
corps and/or the almost total lack of middle level staff coordination 
between the FANK Jl, J3, and JU. Even within the J3, coordination between 
the operations personnel and the force structure planners only occurred 
when MEDTC officers acted as the catalyst. While such "management by 
exception" proved adequate for forcing through a commonly agreed upon 
Bet of TO&E'a and a definltlzed forCe structure, it was not and could not 
he an adequate replacement for competent, day to day middle management. 
"Capturing" the force structiJire in the sense of maintaining an accvtrate 
current estimate of the status of designated MAP supported units thus 
became a daily challenge. 

Rounding Out the Force Structure . While the previously addressed 
combat units constitute the bulk of the Anqy force structure, additional 
combat support units to include an Engineer, a Signal and a Transportation 
Brigade were also formed, equipped emd became operational dviring the 
reporting period, 

(l) Logistical support units were given second priority to • 
combat/combat support units during 1972 and the first part of 1973. 
Logistical support did receive increased emphasis in the latter half 
of 1973 however, with the equipping of an Ordnance Depot, two Ammunition 
Depots, a Quartermaster Depot, a POL storage facility, two ambulance 
companies, a kOO bed hospital, a Collection, Classification and Salvage 
Company* and a TerminsLl Service Company. 

e. Summary . In summary, the Khmer Army, following the events of 
1? >larch 1970, was first greatly and haphazardly expanded while being 
equipped with a varied assortment of obsolete and/or excess equipment ■ 
ijiaaediately available to CB I4AP. D^jiring 1972 and the first half of 
1973, the emphasis was on the training and equipping of standardized 
infantry battalions , and the reorganization of the FANK force structure 
into four divisions comprising 12 brigades, 20 ir.dependent brigades, 
7** r.eparate territorial infantry battalions, and U65 territorial infantry 
coaapanies. In early 1973, the eniAiasis was on accelerating the delivery 
of artillery and the introduction of armored cavalry troops into the 
force structure. Finally, in the latter part of 1973. increased emphasis 
was given to bringing in equipment for logistical units in order to 
maintain the large influx of equipment that had occurred in the past two 
years. (N.B. Increased and/ or unprogrammed ammunition costs will 
necessitate significant slippage in the rounding out of this logistical 
portion of the Array force structure . ) The end of 1973 thus saw the Army ' 
force structure BQ% complete, with the primary deficiency being in some 
programned but \mdelivered logistical units . 

3. MP NAVY 

a. Expansion. At the commencement of the war against the- KC, the 
Marine Nationale Khmer (MNK) had two primary missions. These were 



surveillance and proxection of the Khmer coastline and patrol and 
protection of the Tonle Sap-Mekong River axis, im did not have 
sufficient assets to effectively perform either rrlssion and its primary 
efforts vere restricted to the lower Mekong River from Phnoai Penh to 
the RVN border. Occassionally MNK would make a show of force into the 
Tonle Sap River and the Great Lake. Like its sister services, ' ' 

underwent a signfici.int expansion follovine the events of 18 fiarch 
1970. Prom a base of approximately 1,600 men and 11 boats, M?nc first 
increased to some 5,000 men and 69 boats by February 1972 and th'-n 
during the time frame 1972-19'^^+, more than doubled its strength to' 
11,500 men and 171 boats. These increases were related directly to 
increased mission responsibilities as discussed below. 

^" ^itime Coastal Zone ResTX?nsibilitv . In early 1972 IWK was 
ill equipped to execute the surveillance of the GKR's ^lOO kilometer 
coastline. The only cran available to prosecute this mission were 
two ancient PC's, one LSIL, one LCI and a few armed junks. Additionally 
the Ream Naval Base was in a run-down condition, boasted one small pie- 
in decrepit condition, had little internal repair capability and 
completely lacked an effective logistical support system. Sur^/eillar-- 
of the coastline from Ream to the border with RV?f was consecuentlv 
passed to the VWN on the recommendation of the Tripartite Deputies. 
The coast from Ream to the Thai frontier was patrolled haphazardly a- 
best by the craft referred to above. Protection of the deep wat«r p^rt • 
of Kompong Som and Ream Naval Base itself was largely ignored because 
of the unavailability of assets. 

(l) This state of affairs has largely been corrected by 
implementation of the following actions: Procurement of 20 new 
construction, radar equipped PCF's; stationir.g of U PBR's in* the ' 
Kompong Som port area; accomplishment of overha;als of all four* of 
the heavy craft noted above; procurement of a newly overhauled 
floating drydock at the Ream Naval Base; substantial upgrade of the • 
Ream Repair Facility equipments; installation of an effective supplv 
support system; and the commencement and majority completion of a' " ' 
modem pier facility and support complex at ^Rean.' Naval Base. Three 
major improvements are still required. These are comDletior of the 
pier complex, completion of the Reaia electricity generating Dro1-ct 
and procurement of a larger, fast, well-armed patrol craft with*' good 
sea keeping qualities to extend the seacard range of surveillance beyond 
that which can be performed by the smaller PCF»s. The above actions 
are being actively prosecuted. In the interim the patrol and surveillance 
of the Khmer coastline has been effectively assumed by the M?JK. 

^' Riverine Responsibilities. Despite the imoortance of coastl^--e 
fSI^i^^^^ protection and control of shipping within and on the ' 

1000 kilometers of navigable rivers and upon the Tonle Sao Lake which 
represent the most critical mission of the MNK. There is* no more 
important task than the escort and protection of merchant convoys 
carrying rice, petroleum, and ammunition ud the Mekong River from the - 
RVN border to Phnom Penh. The Mekong River LOG is the lifeline of th^ 
Khmer Republic and it is here that imK has proven its combat eff-^-fi veness 



(1) Before Febrxiary 1972 MlfK was poorly equipped to provide the 
armed craft needed to excort convoys up the Mekong, They did have sonie 
prior U.S. MAP craft » a few, old French craft of varying description 
and approximotely 35 MAP furnished PBR's. Prior to this time convoy ' 
eaoort was provided primarily by the VM. An energetic procurement" 
effort was Isiunched to provide MNK with additional numbers of fast 
patrol craft and more importantly, with some heavily armed and armored 
assault craft which could provide the heavy direct fire support vital 
to effective convoy escort. O^iirty-five heavies including 6-105 
monitors » 17 ATC's, 5 MSM/MSB and 2 CCB»s were procured to beef up the 
MNK firepower on the Mekong. An additional 25 new construction PBR's 
were also provided and Ik LCM6/8's were added to the MTPr: inventory to 
handle increased logistic support. Fifi,y-seven more craft of the same 
types will arrive shortly. 

(2) In early 1972 a secondary support base was established at 
Kompong Chhnang at which the lOT stationed a small number of craft to 
expand its influence on the Tonle Sap River. From this base increased 
numbers of patrols were also launched into the Great Lake to interdict 
enemy troop movements and to deny this food-rich area to his uninter- 
rupted use. 

(3) During the early part of 1973, MNK was formally assigned ^he 
protection and defense of the waterbome approaches to Phnorri Penh. Tc ,• 
accomplish this mission MNK assigned approximately 15 craft of various 
types to the environs of Phnom Penh. . Protection was provided to areas 
such as Prek Phnou (FANK petroleum reserve) Tak Mau and the Monl'/or.g 
Bridge. 

(1+) In late May of 1973 the largest mission expansion tcok place. 
At this time the FANK high command assigned the responsibility cf the 
Mekong Special Zone to the MNK. MNK was tasked to provided physical 
security of the Mekong River banks to an average distance of eight 
kilometers on either side of the Mekong from Phnom Penh to the RW 
border. MNK thus underwent another force structure expansion in order 
to establish a ground presence at key locations along the Mekong 
corridor. A total of 3,000 infantry troops from the Army were reassigned 
to MNK and organized into Naval Infantry Battalions (BFM). An eventual 
force of 30 such battalions is planned. 

(5) The battle of Kompong Cham in September-October 1973 also 
resulted in an increase of MNK mission responsibility. The enemy attenpt 
to seize this provincial captial was thwarted thanks in part to a I^'K 
amphibious operation that transported a relief force from Phnom Penh to 
the beseiged city. Following the battle, MNK was given the responsibility 
to keep the Mekong River open and to resupply the city on a year roiand 
basis. A relocation of I4NK riverine assets was required with a 
concomitant .reduction in the numbers of craft assigned to the lower 
Mekong. 

(6) It was because of this increased riverine responsibility on 
both the Mekong and the Tonle Sap that the decision was made to achieve 



a force level of 250 craft and to reorganize the imK f i ve rivf^rine task 
forces of 50 craft each. 

d. Mmc Leadership. Prior to the war, the \^r< was a small ill 
equipped organization. The hlNK did have one icportant resource.. M^K 
leadership is and has been the best in FANK. 

(1) Headed by Commodore Von Sarendy, Chief of Naval Operations, 
MNK has a competent and well-trained cadre of officers who have been 
able to assume increased mission responsibilities without faltering. 

(2) During this period the mK trained all their own boat crews, 
provided their own logistical support, hcs increased logistical and 
naval gunfire support to the FATjK, and upgraded their repair and 
supply capability at Chrui Chang War while maintaining a 63% or better 
operational status for all riverine craft. More importantly the MTK 
Insured by thorough planning and aggressive execution that an uninter- 
rupted supply of ammunition, oil and foodstuffs reached Phnom Penh 
despite determined enenQr efforts to choke-off the Mekong LOC. 

MR FORCE 



a. Background. Prior to the overthrow of Prince Sihanouk in 19'7b 
the Khmer Air Force (KAF) was aptly described as the Phnom Penh Royal ' 
Flying Club. It possessed a few Mg fighters and a varied assortment ' 
of other aircraft of all types and origins. Maintenance support of 
this aerial museum was a best haphazard. The pilots were drawn from 
the extensive branches of the royal family, the lesser nobility, and the • 
wealthier families. Command of the air force was a political plum and 
was rewarded based upon personal loyalty. Inefficiency was tolerated, 
both because the air force lacked a real mission, and because an • 
efficient air force coiad pose a threat to the palace. 

^' Initial Problems. Following the events of 18 March 1970, the 
Khmer Air Force. unliJte its sister services, was not called upon to play 
a decisive role in the unfolding battle for contr-ol of Cambodia. Air 
power, when and where needed, was provided by the U.S. Air Force. ^iPiile 
KAF underwent some expansion, particularly in the development of a basic 
inventoiy of common type aircraft, its overall development as a self- 
sufficient military organization was not fully addressed. From the U.S. 
niission viewpoint, time and cost factors were prohibitive. U.S air- 
power was more than adequate. In addition, the new Khmer government, 
like the old, viewed airpower as a potential direct threat to the head 
of state and treated any proposed reorganization of KAF and its command 
structure accordingly. KAF, to a greater degree than either of her ■ 
sister services, has thus consistently suffered from inept leadership. 

c. Situation - 1972. In February 1972 KAF consisted of 72 aircraft, 
only 19 having firepower capabilities. It possessed one squadron of 
prop driven fighter-bombers, one squadron of jet power transport 
helicopters on loan from MACV resources, and assorted transport airc-aft. 
Total personnel, including trainees, numbered only 3,853 men to suppo-t 
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a headqu6irters , one operating base, and some forward operating 
detachments at civilian airports. Less than 100 active pilots vere 
filling operational assignments. Heavy maintenance was accomplished 
out of coxmtry, restricting the number of sorties available for combat 
missions. Qualified maintenance personnel vere few and had been 
educated by the former French Military Mission. They did not possess 
the required proficiency level in English necessary to learn the main- 
tenance procedures for the U.S. aircraft then coming into the KAF 
inventory. In addition, neither adequate maintenance facilities nor a 
functioning supply system existed. 

Development - February 1972 to Auj?ust 19T3 » 

(1) The original premise in the equipping of the Khmer Air Force 
vas to provide it with the simplest, easiest to fly and maintain aircraft 
that could accomplish its missions of close air support for ground and 
naval forces and limited air transport. Accordingly, the T-28 was 
furnished as the basic fighter-bomber, the C-l+T and kC-hj as the basic 
cargo aircraft and fixed wing gunship» and the 0-1 as the ?AC aircrafL 
Transport helicopters were included in the inventory with helicopter 
(XM93) gxmships arriving in March 19T3. Because of their evailabili-y , 
other edrcraft have been added from time to time. A squadron of AU<-2^'5 
vere added vhen they vere declared excess to U.S. needs during the 
phasedown of the U.S. Vietnam involvement. 

(2) KAF expansion and development as an effective force pricr.to 
15 August 1973 was hampered. Reasons were the reliance on U.S. contaw 
air support thus making a trvily efficient KAF unnecessary, a 'shorta-:? 

of skilled pilots and trained support personnel; lack of adequate air- 
fields; a lack of effective leadership which vas exacerbated by 
frequent changes in key personnel and KAF failure to organize itself. 

(3) MEDTC and KAF had za^^en steps to correct many of the 
deficiencies prior to 15 Axigust 19T3. Training programs had beer, 
established in the Khmer Republic, Thailand, and the U.S. to train 
pilots and other personnel. An airfield construction program was 
launched to upgrade the airfields at Fochentong, Battambang, and Heazt. 
The C-123 aircraft was introduced to increase the airlift capability 
emd to add the ability to conduct airdrops as veil. A DASC vas 
established in Phnom Penh to facilitate control of airstrikes. 

{h) In mid-1973, shortly before the cessation of U.S. combat air 
support, KAF had vithin its inventory the following aircraft: 



T-28 


32 


0-lA/D 


. 28 


c-Ut 


15 


AC-i*7 


12 


C-123 


8 



UII-IH 30 
UH-IH(G) 6 

e. Progress since August IpT"^ . 

(1) It was evident however that KAF was still a very poor 
substitute for U.S. comhat air support. Steps were taken at several 
levels to improve KAP's capahilities . Additional aircraft were brouP-ht 
into countr>' including seven UH-lH's under the accelerated delivery 
project Ni=ble Voyage. Studies were conducted as to means to increase • 
KAi: s abilities xn the near term and to eventually make it self- 
sufficient. The outgrowth of one of those studies was the Tactical ^ir 
Improvement Plan-Cambodia (TAIP) which is designed to accelerate KAF 
development so that it can perform effectively in the 1973-7U dry 
season. This program encompasses expedited delivery of AC~U7, T-28 and 
0-1 aircraft; accelerated training programs and expanded support 
maintenance arrangements, 

(2) Prior to the implementation of TAIP, the assumption of 
command of KAF by BG Ea Chhong in November 1973 saw the varying effo-^s 
at improvement of KAF begin to bear fruit and created a fertile grouAi 
for further improvement. The sortie rates of T-28 aircraft in 
particular, have increased markedly. There is much greater cooperat^^on 
and coordination between air/pround and naval forces. This can be 
attributed to the improvement in leadership brought by the new commander, 

(3) As of Februaiy 197U, the Khmer Air Force .possessed the 
following numbers of aircraft: 



T-28B/D 


63 


0-lA/D 


35 


C-l*7 


13 


AC-lt7 


11 


C-123 


8 


UH-IH 


3h 


UH-IH(G) 


10 


AU-21* 





Personnel strength as of the same date was 9,68U, of which 298 were pilots 
This represents a 220^ increase in qualified pilots since 1972. ■ ^ ^ ^ 
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Annex C - Appendix 1 

MAJOR ITEMS OF EQUIPMENT BY SEHVICE BY YEAR 



MAJOR ITEM 


JAN 72 


ARMY 




Rifle M-I6 


^♦1,351 


Carbine, Cal 30 


52,616 


Machine Gun M-60 


18 


Machine Gun Cal 30 


2,278 


Mortar 60 mm 


815 


Mortar 81 mm 


97 


Grenade Launcher M-79 


6,971 


Recollless Rifle I06 mm 


7 


Howitzer 75 mm 


20 


Howitzer 10^ mm 


69 


Howitzer 155 mm 


0 


Ambulance 1/kT & 3/Ut 


kl 


Truck Dump 2 1/2T & 5T 


0 


Truck 2 1/2T Cargo 


i*96 


Truck 3/h'S Cargo 


0 


Truck 1/hT Utility 


220 


Personnel Carrier Mil 3 


21 


Personnel Carrier MI06 


3 


Telephone TAl & TA312 


1,037 


Radio AN/PRC 10 


2,206 


Radio AW/PRC 25 


1,975 


Radio AN/URC 46, 1*7 


85 



MONTH/YEAR 
JUL 72 DSC 72 JUL 73 DEC 73 



53»6l9 69,22i4 112,3U6 158,115 
83,515 83,515 83,515 83,515 



18 


18 


859 


659 


3,357 


^,531 


6,128 


6,220 


912 


1,170 


2,0Ul 


2,223 


102 


196- 


■ 196 


503 


7,019 


7,735 


18,707 


2o,uei 


7 


33 


61 




' >7 


kl 


57 


^ 1 


69 


13h 


■ lei; 


2C8 


0 


0 


.8 


2k 


U2 


139 


338 


360 


0 


2k 


3k 


76 


733 


982 


1,576 


1,838 


108 


U)+l 


676 


758 


527 


6U7 


1,239 


1,26k 


i*5 


h6 


95 


185 


6 


7 


11 


17 


1,318 


^4,298 


9,02i* 


9,629 


3,891 


k,750 


I+.75O 


1*,8U3 


2,920 


3,207 


i*,762 


5,023 


152 


152 


26h 


320 



MAJOR ivm 
2. m NAVY 

Patrol Boat River (PBR) 
Armored Troop Carrier (ATC) 
ATC (Refueler) 
ATC (Recharger) 

Coiomand & Conmiunications Boat (CCB) 
Monitor vith Flamethrower (ZIPPO) 
Assault Support Patrol Boat (ASPB) 
Minesweeper River (MSR/MSM) 
Monitor 

Landing Craft Medium {IjCM6) 
Landing Craft Medium (LCM8) 
Combat Salvage Boat (CSB) 
Landing Craft Utility (LCU/YFU) 
Patrol Craft Fast (PCF) 
Floating Crane (YD) 
Mobile Support Base (MSB) 
Infantry Landing Ship (LSIL/LCI) 
Patrol Craft (YTL) 
Yard Tug Light (YTL) 
Dry dock 

Total Craft 

MAJOR ITEM 
3. Ill AIR FORCE 
T-28B/D 
0-lD/A 



MONTH/YEAR 
FEB 72 FEB 73 FEB 'fh 



39 


*^3 . 


^1 
6U 


o 
C 


14 


lU 


A 
U 


o 


3 


A 
U 


J. 


1 


A 
\f 


JL 


o 


0 


1 


1 


u 


1. 


1 


U 


o 


5 


u 


r 


o 


1 Q 


22 


30 


fx 


c 

p 


y 


U 


1 

1 


1 


1 

JL 


I, 


• 1, 


A 

u 


I, 


2C 


0 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


J. 


1 


1 


69 


123 


171 



JATJ 72 JAU 73 JAK 7^ 



16 1*8 6U 

17 31 ■ 37 



MAJOR ITEM 
AU-2U 

U-IA 

C-123K 

UH-IH 

. im-iGS . . 

T-Ul 

Total Aircraft 



MONTH/YEAR 

JAN 72 JAN 73 JAIf 7 

.' 0 Ik Ih 

3 6 ih 

10 15 . 11 

16 . 7 1 

0 0 .8 

lU 19 3U 

• O' 0 10 

_0 JA _16 

76 15U .211 
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KKCmPT, TRANSFER, AND DISTRIBUTION OF MAP EQUIPMEKT 



The Inter t'aco or the United States MILSTRIP System with the FANK 
l.ogi3tlca System is the Foreign Assistance Office (FAO) in Phnom Penh. 
'!'o accomplish the actual handling of materiel and distribution of 
eqtuipnent to the various FANK technical services, KAF, and MinC, two 
warehouse operations are maintained. These warehouses are located at 
Kompong Som and Phnom Penh. In addition, to providing interface between 
supply systems, the FAO performs fund control and accounting and prepares 
supply status reports. FAO in coordination with the ?ANK technical • 
services prepares dollar line requisitions. This is accomplished by 
manual preparation of 80 column key punch worksheets which are sent to 
Canip Samae San, Thailand, for keypunching. The resulting cards are then ' 
transceived to the supply source. As automated supply system (KRASS) 
has been created to support the FANK supply system. . The system provides 
fund control information and status of filled and unfilled requisitions. 
System output is available on both a weekly and monthly basis. Local 
input is compiled manually and machine support for the' systeci is provided 
by USSAG at Nakhon Phanom, Thailand. Third country national (TCN) 
personnel, under contract with Vinnell Corporation, are assigned to the 
FAO office and warehouses. Besides monitoring title transfer of 
equipment , they have been instrumental in familiarizing FAHK wi-:h the 
MILSTRIP System and insuring that proper and timely supply actions are 
accomplished. 

Upon receipt of materiel and equipment at FAO warehouse locations, 
Items are inventoried and quantities are verified utilizing appropriate 
shipping documents. Items are then title transferred to the FANK 
technical services for distribution to FANK units. As an exception, 
title transfer of bulk POL is performed at DAO, Saigon. Actual 
distribution of materiel(equipmen-l^ is done by applicable MAPEL and RON 
and accomplished in response to a MEDTC supply directive issued on a 
weekly basis. All major items of equipment received by MAP-CB are 
reported monthly utilizing the monthly ABC Report. This report lists 
cumulative receipts of specific major items. Input is compiled manually 
by MEDTC supply personnel and forwarded to Camp Samae San, Thailand, for 
keypunching and transceivlng to CINCPAC. CINCPAC in turn produces 
printed data which is returned to MEDTC for inclusion in accountability 
records. 

Plans are being formulated to reorganize the technical services 
iiiong commodity lines . FAliK will align them according to MAP generic 
codes. This action will produce a single manager system within FANK 
and preclude multiple stockage of like items by the various technical 
services. 
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Annex D- Appendix 1 

RELOCATIHG LOGISTIC BASE FROM RVK TO THAILAJTO 

1. PABIS PEACE ACCOflDS. The signing of the Paris Peace Accords 
signaled the virtual end of logistics support for FAIJK from bases in 
the Republic of Vietnam. By March of 1973, with few exceptions, all 
support functions had been shifted to Thailand. The bulk of this 
Massive and complicated transformation was smoothly accomplished in 
the remarkably short time frame of sixty days. The effects of the 
shift were beneficial in some areas and detrimental in others. To 
gain a more thorough understanding of these effects, it is best to 
consider the lB5)act on the various support functions involved. 

2- EQUIPMENT DELIVERIES. InitiaUy the shift of the logistics t-ail 
fl-om RVN to Thailand caused some problems in equipment deliveries. In 
spite of the diversion of equipment already in shipping channels, some " 
items still arrived in RVN after the shift was accomplished. Some 
pilferage of equipment awaiting transshipment in RVN occurred, and 
accountability of materiel became extremely difficult during this 
time. To reduce pilferage, supplies were packed in conex containers 
which were then welded shut. Airlift of general cargo at that time 
. was through 8th APS at Tan Son miut. Early in 19T2 cargo. began to be 
delivered to the Khmer Port of Kompong Som. This proved to be very 
successful, and MEDTC supply and warehouse operations in RVN were 
terminated in June of 1973. In conjunction with receiving cargo at 
Kompong Som, procedures for documentation, title transfer, intransit 
storage and forward movement of cargo to Phnom Penh by land convoy 
using Route h were implemented and adopted by FANK. In addition to 
movement of MAP-CB cargo from Kompong Som, some items are off-loaded at 
Sattahip, Thailand, transshipped through Utapao and transported by C-130 
aircraft to Phnom Penh. Other items are shipped by barge from Sattahip 
via the Mekong River to Phnom Penh. ' 

J- TRANSPQRTATiON ACTIVITIES. The shifting of airlift support from ' 
Saigon to Utapao lengthened the air line of communication simply as a 
result of the greater distance frco Phnom Penh. In comparison, support 
using the Mekong LOC was significantly altered. 

OriginaUy, the majority of MAP cargo arriving by sealift was 
processed and transshipped using the facilities at Newport. Likewise 
retrograde cargo, particularly end items being routed to depots for 
repair and return, was processed through Newport. RVW. As of March 1973, 
the use of Newport by MEDTC was denied by the Paris Peace Accords. 

Transshipping activities were subsequently established at Sattahip, 
Thailand, for both inbound and retrograde shipments of MAP-CB cargo. 
Items are transferred from deep draft vessels to barges for onward 
transportation to Phnom Penh via the Mekong River. Retrograde is 
presently accomplished by backloading barges for the return trip 
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Tlic retrograding of cargo from Kompong Som by deep draft vessel is 
ii.'uiiporod by the necessity to comply with sanitation and quarantine 
regulations. The. Port of Kompong Som does not currently have the 
"i»eratioiwil equipment, supporting facilities, and trained personnel to . 
|woc«8a retrograde in accordance with these regidations. Furthermore, 
Ihe relative infrequency of American flag vessels calling at Kompong Som 
ungates responsive approval of cargo offerings. 

^1. ENGINKEB AND ORDNANCE EQUIFMENT . This operational shift caused few 
problems in the supply of airlifted programmed and dollar line engineer 
and ordnance support items. However, the shift did require the delivery 
of many large quantity » high volume equipment items, such as barrier 
materiel and vehicles to Kompong Som. ITie onward movement of this 
materiel to warehouses in Phnom Penh has become increasingly erratic 
and precarious because of the frequent enemy interdiction of Route U, 
especially since November of 1973. 

During 1972, large quantities of excess engineer materiel were made 
available from sources in RVN. These included items such as pre-fabricated 
buildings, barrier materiel, sand bags, and bailey bridging. The 
subsequent shift of supply operations to Thailand effectively decreased 
the access to such material during 1973. 

The flow of repair parts for engineer and ordnance equipment was not 
materially affected by the shift. 

'j. COMMUNICATIONS AMD SIGNAL . Although Phnom Penh»s longhaul U.S. 
communications system continues to terminate in RVN, the effect of the ' 
ceasefire agreement has been to restrict options for upgrading the 
system by forbidding the introduction of even minor or temporary 
equipment into RVK and by limiting the movement of materiel from RVI* 
to the Khmer Republic. 

MEDTC has been denied the use of ARVN facilities previously 
established with U.S. aid to orient FANK soldiers now facing similar 
problems experienced in Vietnam. For example, the AN/TRC-1 rebuild 
program, the PRC-25 module repair facility, and the Vung Tau Signal 
School can no longer serve FANK needs. 

Some difficulty has been encountered in coordinating repairs and 
calibration of signal eqxiipment with communications maintenance 
facilities in Thailand because most of them are contractor operated. 
Howover, concentrated efforts are being made to obtain the desired 
support from these facilities to the extent possible, 

t*- FSTROLEUN! PRODUCTS . The logistics trail for bulk POL has not been 
arreoted by the shift. The supply arrangements for bulk POL remain by 
ship or barge via the Mekong from Nha Be and Vung Tau in RVN. 
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iiQ«i.=nSi^?^ products are now being provided by contract through 
USARSUmAI and by MILSTBIP from COBUS, These products are then 
hauled by SCOOT barges from Sattahip to Phnom Penh? 

7. AMMUNITION The shift of the logistical base for amunition fror. 

^y?, I tV-^^ ™' beneficial to the miUta^ forces of the Gra. 

t^!^il^ f * ^i'f^v?,^-^"^* ^1 ship time were 

"'Ponsiveness. flexibility, and security 
.were significantly enhanced. • 

Munitions are now delivered by barge to Konpong Som and Phnom Penh 
by land convoy to B«ttai>*an«. by airland to PhnSm fenh, and braTrtop 

to isolated areas. ^ 

Thai ^L"!!! "^^"^^y^:^'^ - The shift of logistics support f rom RVN to 
Thailand was extremely beneficial for KAF. The quality and resoonsiv'n^ss 

: ? echelon maintenance support was noticeably improved. While one 
contract for the IRAN of 0-lD aircraft at Air Vietnam in Saigon sUl". 

tT?oc:tJ:nrirK»d.^. ^-^^ 

f °^ logistics trail resulted in no significant irpa- 
«nh!fJT/ •"•f?"^'™*^'' ""^P^^^ P^*^ support. MEDTC began " 

s^i^ "1""*"'"*"°"" -i^^tly to RAVILCO. Bayonne, New Jersey! vice 
fSf^^M ^^'^ "*^P«° instead of Saigon, dil not 

affect Navy support except, perhaps, to marginally speed up deiivery 
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END ITEM UTILIZATION INSPECTION PROGRAM 

1. BACKGROUND . End Item Utilizatipn Inspections (EIUI's) are both 
permitted and required by law under" the legislation vhich authorizes . 
and appropriates fxmds for the military assistance prograa. The 
purpose of EIUI*s is to observe and report on the utilization of !4AP 
provided materiel and training in order to insure that such naterie] 
and training are being used for the intended purpose. Conduct of the 
EIUI program is a responsibility of the Management Assurance Division 
of the Military Equipment Delivery Team; however all officers attached 
to MEDTC participate in the program on a recLirring basis. 

2. EXECUTION OF END ITEM UTILIZATION INSPECTIONS BY MEDTC . The 
Military Equipment Delivery Team, Cambodia operates under a more 
limited Charter than a Military Assistance Advisory Group. The End 
Item Utilization Inspection Program was seen as an opportunity to 
increase the participation of the iQimer Armed Forces (FANK) in the 
identification and resolution of. their own problems while remaining 
within Congressional limitations on the kinds of things that MEDTC 
personnel were permitted to do. In furtherance of this concept, the 
EIUI program was established as a joint activity, and FANK officers 
were Included as members of each EIUI, The program included utilizaticn 
of U.S. supplied aircraft and vehicular assets to transport inspectior. 
teams to veirious locations throughout the Khmer Republic. Combat 'jni::3, 
training facilities and logistic activities were visited on a recurring 
basis, using both MEDTC officers and enlisted men, and FANK officers 
with particular expertise in the military unit to be visited. Checkoff 
lists were used to facilitate checking the proper use of equipment, 
completeness of issue, accuracy of records, and maintenance and security 
of equipment. The presence of members of the FAIJK general staff on the 
inspecting party resulted in corrective actions being instituted by the 
FA2IK without the necessity of MEDTC action, making the EIUI program a 
management tool for the FANK. 

'3. PLAMHIG- SCHEDULING, AND REPORTING . MAP supported combat units are 
required to be Inspected once each fiscal year, and schools once a 
month. A weekly schedule is promulgated and coordinated both within 
MEDTC and FANK headquarters. Units and geographic locations are chosen 
to produce the maximum of raw data at the least expenditure of fuel and 
transportation assets. Special attention has been paid to the rapidly 
developing FANK Logistic Base, and the "Intervention Forces" and the 
four FAHK Infantry Divisions charged with the responsibility of meeting 
the Comnunist main force threat. Results of EIUI's are reported in a 
dual reporting system, MEDTC inspectors reporting to Chief MEDTC and FANK 
inspectors reporting to their own headquarters. 
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^' EVALUATION OF TH5 EIUI PROGRAM . End Item Utilization Inspections are 
an absolutely essential function of MEDTC. With large portions of uhe 
coxintryside in the hands of the Khmer Communist forces, and the large 
population centers essentially in the hands of government forces in widely 
scattered locations it is difficult to monitor the use of MAP provided 
equipment. The limited size of the U.S. Mission, and the absolute 
restriction on advisors' with units in the field produces a situation in 
which the EIUI becomes in effect the most effective way that the Chief of 
Military Equipment Delivery Team can monitor the progress of the U.S. 
effort in the Khmer Republic. 
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Annex P 

FIMAMCIAL MANAGEMEMT . 
PB hiSTORY OF MILITARY PAY IN FAMK . 

The FAMK Pay System as First Observed by the U.S. Mission 

At the time of the proclamation of the Republic, the f4ilitary Pay 
System employed by the Forces Armees Nationales Khmeres (FAI^K) was a 
carbon copy of the French colonial pay system which was adopted first by 
the Sihanouk government, and continued \inchanged into the Republican 
anaed forces. 

This French system was a decentralized method of fin6Lncial 
administration which mixed personnel pay» procuresient of supplies and 
food stuffs and personnel welfare actions, all under the direct 
Jurisdiction of the unit commander, usually at battalion level. The ' 
Treasurer of the unit whose duties involved the AG and Bn SI in our * 
service, prepared on a monthly basis a series of detailed Justification 
documents (9 total) and submitted these to the Regional Military 
Intendant for verification and certification. Upon completion of the 
verification, the Military Intendant prepared a Money Order for the 
approved amount, and forwarded it together with all documents to the ' 
Regional Treasurer, a civilian functionary of the National Treasury, 
who performed essentially the same audit and then affixed his "visa" 
or certification on the Money Order, which then became a valid check 
against the National Treasury. The unit Treasurers would then draw 
cash and administer the pay of troops, purchase subsistence and 
supplies, make disbursements for health and comfort of trooDs, all at 
the unit level. In essence, each unit was a separate microccsm with 
its own total administration. Once the money was drawn from the 
Regional Trasury, the government considered the money spent, and 
required no further accounting of the unit coicmander, except for 
internal records which never left the unit and were intended for 
unit use only. 

The cornerstone of the French system was the integrity and 
intelligence of the Unit Commander. Once the money was in his hands, 
it was difficult to stop any misappropriation. The troops were 
generally ignorant of the amoiants due them and would sign in the unit 
pay book for receipt of funds regardless of amounts actually received. 
If there were no major pay problems prior to the large-scale mobilization. 
It was only because the small, largely ceremonial, army of 35,000 troops 
was led by a tiny elite group of officers, carefully chosen and 
apparently basically honest, whatever their other military attributes 
may have been. 

For that small pre-war army, widely dispersed and with poor 
communications, the French pay system was not only adequate, but also 
perhaps the best under the circumstances. 
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b. The Problems Casued by Large-Scale Mobilization . 

When the large scede, \inrestricted and uncontrolled mobilization 
was ordered by Marshal Lon Nol immediately after the establishment of 
the Republic in 1970, the conditions which made the French system operate 
disintegrated rapidly and created the chaotic state of affairs enthusias- 
tically described in the press and GAO reports. The basic factors in the 
collapse were as follows: 

- Uncontrolled recruiting was conducted by individuals 
appointed to high military rank directly from civilian life and authorized 
to raise their own units . 

- The small regional and central finance verification and 
audit staffs were overwhelmed by the 10-fold increase in the armed forces 
and the unfamiliar ity of the new unit commanders with the payroll justi- 
fication process. "Advance Justification was thus abandoned. Unit 
commanders were allowed to "estimate" their cash needs each month. They 
were allowed to draw that amount and were to produce signed payrolls 
after the fact. All control over payrolls and payroll strength ceased. 
The chaos produced almost immediate, large scale abuses and led to the 
large "Phantom Payroll" problems which received considerable public 
attention. The phantom payroll problem can be divided into two categories 
the phantoms, or non-existent troops, and the personnel who exisx, 

are on military payrolls, but perform non-military duties and are of no 
use to the war effort, 

- True "phantoms" are names invented to allow the unit 
commander to draw pay for non-existent individuals and pocket it- 
personally. 

- The other category called "flower people" consists of 
house servants, personal bodyguards smd friends and relatives who show 
up only on payday and have no mission in the unit other than to collect * 
pay. This group is increased by the practice of using military labor 
for strictly private projects, such as home building, personal vehicle 
repair, and similar activities. Other abxises included non-payment of 
troops, payment of less than the amounts due and a myriad of familiar 
ploys for personal profit at the expense of the State. 

After the initial euphoria of the Republic's birth, there were 
several disturbances caused by troops who did not receive their pay for 
extended periods of time. The payroll problems came to a climax in 
late 1972, when the Information Minister of the Khmer Republic stated 
that there may have been as many as 100,000 non-existent names, or . 
"Phantoms" on the FMIK rolls. While this was incorrect and exaggerated 
it brought the problem to a head. 
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. to be "substantial" witSn 5=01,!^ ^^^°^ "^^ determir,ed 
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necessary to insure pro^'u^e of Ts f^I'*^ observation «ts deened 

use 01 u.b. funds as required by law. 
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program of on-site observati!;^ ^ accounting for payrolls and a 
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■ payroll strength droppel I hfi of Is^lSo""/^^^: ■ 
of 229.896 in Deeenberof that bJ"* ^ ^° '^"^^^ ^9T1 to a low 

■ that the controls w^e not ^^r!?;..?^''*!^ " apparent 

in 19T2. reaching a record l^l ^f 300'oQO '"V^" ^""^^^^'i 
stringent controls were cleaSv ~nl2 . December 1972. More 
increase and such steps werfsho^ thfrL^° °^ ''^^ '^f^* 

part of the Project Aire^e^t. 1 thereafter approved by the GKR as ■ 

FAHK psyroUs vit^\^t^^S? '"""""'"^ ^"^P'" °^ • 

.rinancil^ \^ir'^'-"^:r IX .'. ig^^^^^^^"- ^" 
the U.S. Ambassador and S ^TC ""^ 
continued Aznding anHhe serk^ of U^' ^ ^"^^""^ ^^"^ 
specialists to facilitate refom ^h.^^ Personnel and finance 
proved to be the most effectivr;,.f^ ^ services were accepted and 
soldiers and bringing :^1e;:aS^ ^f ' °^ ^^P-* 

chaotic personnel and financifli .^Z! accuracy to FAHK's ■ 

U.S. specialists if c^o^eT^"* P^o^^ing of 

th«t funding provided by ?^ ^to the G^f ""^^^ "^'^^^^ requiring 
purpose and be properly accoun+»fl 2„ ^ "^^"^ ^""^ ^•'^ intended 

vithin the fraa^S^ t^^^i!r;„^'^: assistance was provided 
system. A Bonitorl^ Of tte "t^^i^-^tion Inspection 

of FABK v»i th«B begi. HecoS^l^f financial accounting systems ' 
foUowBd soon thereSter. corrective actions 

Payrou of s^e'^gS ^Ms^m^;f 'tw^iS" intormei the GKR that a 
support or the FAHK coj^ Tyst^ effeSiv ? ^^"^ 

proposed, and the GKR accepted toat thrpl,!^'' "^^i"" ' 

limited to 253.000. m D^^r W2 ^he f^^^^^^^ f ^"S*" 
established the 253.000 tar^eT Tn f *v f '^^"^ °^ 2*^" formaUy 

to this action, in Ja^ua^TSia the u I mi 

the U.S. Mission informed the highest 



levels of the Khmer Government that in the absence of effective action 
to meet the payroll ceiling, further United States contributions to 
the Exchange Support Fund would be deprived of their effect, and a 
pending contribution of $h million woxad be withheld until effective 
action was taken. A detailed explanation of the Centralized Pay System 
is given in the succeeding section, however it should be noted here 
that the critical feature of the new system is the relieving of the 
unit commanders of pay and record keeping responsibility. This takes 
away the basic tools of payroll fraud from the hands of any unscrupulous 
individuals. The concept calls for roving pay agents to arrive at each 
unit and pay the troops based on payrolls prepared by the Regional 
Finance Service instead of unit administration of these functions. 

The system was given a "live test" in Military Region II 
during the period February through April 1973. Based on the experience 
gained in this test, the application of the new system was extended to 
the other Regions until, in September 1973, the entire FANK was 
essentially paid through procedures of the first phase of the new 
oentreaized pay organization. 

As expected, there was considerable resistance on the part 
of some unit commanders to this major departure from established routine 
where they controlled the pay directly in amounts and times of their own • 
choosing. It can only be assumed that the comnanders who oppose the 
procedural change are those who, during the earlier period of turbulence 
and lack of control, cheated on payrolls. There were some incidents, 
including overt acts of force and intimidation on the part of some 
commanders, but these have abated as acceptance of the new pay scheme 
grew in the higher echelons of the Armed Forces. 

d. The FANK Centralized Pay System . 

(l) Basic Concepts 

The Centralized Pay System as conceived and adopted by FAKK. 
has the following basic features: 

Establishment of the FANK Finance Service , charged with 
the function of military pay as a separate entity from the Intendance 
Service which retained the other service and supply functions. 

M Withdrawal of the Responsibility for Pay of Troops from 
the Unit Commander, to remove the opportunities for fraud and falsification 
of paid strength statistics and to place the function in the hands of 
specialized personnel. 

M Centrali zation of Disbursing, Computation, and Record 
Keeping Functions first at the Military Region Finance Services and 
subsequently at the national level through mechanization of appropriate 
activities. 



Establishment of Indiv idual r'inance Fi^fs ^ -^^4- 
^"^^ each member of F AI^K to allow for posit xveldertificirlr^ 
and control of payees at individual and unit levels ^^^'^^^^^.^'^-^^ 

Implementation of thf^ Centralizf^ri -R^ ^i-.^r^ 

in fivp r.y>J^^ iniplementation of the system" is -scheduled to take i;-!ac- 
in five phaaes. each intended to reach specific cbjectiveo in 

Iff'^t?^"^"*.*^? the^ndividuai soldier and in 

effective control of pay strength. The five phases are: 

Phase I - Semi-Centralize Payrolls. 
Phase II - Issue New Pay Cards. 
. Phase III - Establish Individual Files. 

Phase IV - Mechanize Payrolls. * • 

Phase V - Validate Dependents of Military Personnel. 

Phase I - Semi -Cen tralization n f Payrolls is P«;Q*:.n-h-; ot i,. 
complete. As of Sept ember 1973, all Milit»^ pI^?:. t essentially 
trooD DavMii f^i«/.4.?«,. r / ' . Military Regions transferred the 
^roop payroll function to each regional Finance Service which fi*»nH« t^o„ 

a p-v asent from paying the same unit on successive payd^s 

are .tiU Pr^^af t^^^"*."^ Personnel shortages, ma^y payrolls 

and is actively r^esserbyTbrFi'n^Sce Servxce" Aft^r"^^^"^''' / 
are required from each tea. each mo=th. Incld"'; of^cleZonZl"^''' 
^.llT^T' '^'^'^ ^ ^--^^-^ - several%^:c:s"ir in 

Srs^Lt! Solde-" This document contains ^he ba^c 

personal data on each individual to include his military service • 

tt^'l'- '-li^-ted. each conSol So^^n^ 

t-^-hlctH^-- ^^^^ ^^n^StLT at^^- r ^ 

table Which, together vith his military ID Card, establishes his ^ight 




to pay. The Pay Card will also provide the individual with a means ol* 
receiving casual payments when away from his \mit. 

As of January 197!*^ approximately 3055 of the control 
documents have been completed by the units and transmitted to the 
Regional Finance Services. There is considerable resistance to this 
phase because positive identification of each service member is being 
accomplished, making payroll fraud more difficult. Numerous -reasons " 
are cited for delays - lack of photographs, units on combat operations, 
lack of blank forms, etc.. While some of the reasons are unquestionably 
legitimate, there has also been a considerable amount of ill will, • 
Some units located in large urban areas are still delinquent, while 
some units isolated in the countryside Linage to complete the documents 
and furnish photographs in record time. 

m-r^ u '^'^ scheduled for completion by end of Decmeber 

1973, however this optimistic estimate had to be revised. With recent 
increase in emphasis and support from the High Command, the program 
has shown considerable progress and could be complete by early fall 
197^, given the present rate of progress. 

Phase III - Establishment of Individual Pay Files cit ' 
central location in each Regional Finance Service has begun, concllr— tlv 
with Phase II. The individual files will contain the "Fiche d- C-ni-^'-fe 
de Solde and paid vouchers from each month's payroU as well as a ■r^.^^'^rc 
of aivy- other casual payments received. The basic purpose of indiv-: d^'^il 
files is to provide an audit trail and assist in individual Day p-oo'-cs 
Additionally, these files will provide a means of strength control 
comparison with personnel records, and lastly, facilitate mechanization 
of payroll operations. 

The Regional Finance Services are in process of preparing 
individual folders, however, the completion of this project is 
contingent on progress of Phase II. 

Phase IV - Mechanizat ion of Pa^y rolln . As any repetitive 
ru-nction, payroll operations are adaptable to mechanization with 
considerable benefits to be realized In terms of speed, economy and 
accuracy. Once the first 3 phases of the program are complete, a data 
base for mechanization will be available. A computer center will be 
in operation in 197** for personnel administration purposes and suffi- 
cient capacity is being reserved for eventual inclusion of the Military 
Pay System. The time of actual implementation of this phase will 
depend on the successful completion of the first three phases of the 
centralized Pay System, the availability of the computer and the 
military situation in the country. 

w . • . X. l^^^ ^ " y^^dation of Dependent s of Militar;/ Pf.rsnn n^i 
Validation of dependency status of the individual is a forward-looking 
project vhich anticipates future problems and provides for a solution " 
i» advance. It provides for a census and verification of military 
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dependents against the control documents in the individual pay files 
No s.!heduled completion date has been set for this phase. 

• Its basic advantage vill he the resularization of pay and' 
^tZZll IT^"^^ r^**" dependency status and represents the final . 
^^h.ir! T ^^f*^° presently conceived. While the other four 

S^^ii ^^J.'^''^^^ °f "^I'S" °f personnel on 

psyroUs, this phase has as its goal the purification of pay and 

Si-^JJ^*; f't dependency-connected aUowances represent a greater 

wfT' present time, a large majority of the Khner troops 

have less than 18 months service and are not entitled to dependency 
allowances. Dependency allovances. hove.-er. will become an increasinelv 

aSJrf^L^'*^"" °^ ^''^ "^"^^ ^ Phase V pro^des in ^ 

advance for a form of effective control of this anticipated problem 

^' ASSESSMEMT OP MT LITflRY PAY MAJtAGEMEHT IM FAMK . 

Impact of the Centr» lized Pay System on FAMK . 

4. °^ "Centralized tmitary Pay System has 

ne?;;Srk Fa5^ '''•^ -"t-cturing o^^he^di^J^rrative ' 

network of FAHK. The most striking fact which can be attributed in 

orth/DJ^^*^ the reduction in thfni^ber ■ 

Of t^: 8ys't« thJ^^^ acceptance and impl^entation 

tf \r,n nQ« strength of FAMK was reduced from a high point 

of 300.090 in November 19T2 to 235.911* in October 1973. SubsecueS 
increases can be traced to documented recruiting efforts. 

deliv«rv^T!"*.,°5 *=a°s ^ alleged to slow down the 

whirl ^L 5 <t individual as compared with the previous method 

is nnt w f™*" *°«* care of this function. This allegation 
IS not borne out by facts. Before the advent of the present syf ?e^ ?here 
S^te -hole units who failed to receive their ^y! 

I«te payment or non-payment in the last 6 months tend to affect small 

^.Zll ^rr^ 'r°^^°« Person^efdooL^S 
^es Le^«riii ^K^^^'^r.*''^'' membership in the A^ed Forces. These 
s^e'dirco":^^ expeditiously and the record deficiencies 

» !fraospartation remains a problem for pay teams dispatched to 
remote locations with priorities reserved for tactical uses? however 

"vt'^t^ ll'^tr °^ ^'^y P^y agents and 

re^rt^n °^'°-*^"«'»t ^"OPS is still in evidence, but is generally 
reported and receives prompt command attention. 

As in indication of increased support from the ton a letter- 
Tco™^ Signed personally by Marshal'^Lon Hoi a^d dis^^ibut^d down 
to company-level. It directed wholeheartf»d c:„r^T^n><+ -r^^ *u 
and promised swift and severe ^:l::St'Xobst™ction?s:s!^ "^^^^^^ 
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^» Other Finance Actions. 



In addition to routine cost-of-living increases in certain 
allowances and in hazardous duty pay. (i.e. parachute duty) other 
BignlMcant actions were taken to provide economic incentives 
associated with the objectives of building a stable military force. 

An advance of 1/2 month's pay is provided to draftees and 
recruits as they process into service. In addition, students, vho 
are exempt from the draft, but vho volunteer receive an Enlistment Bonus 
of 5000 Riels (approximately $13. a paltry sum in American eyes, but 
an amount equivalent to 1 month's pay for a Cambodian Private). 

TPAMir of Intervention Units - the reaction forces of 

l-AWK-as veil as designated Aircraft and Watercraft crevs. receive a 

Prime d' Intervention" of I5OO Riels per month. This is on- of 
several incentives offered to induce personnel to volunteer "for the 
Intervention units as opposed to the Territorial forces vhinh have a 
relatively static defense mission. While the effectiveness of this 
measure in obtaining additional volunteers has not been assessed, i- 
has shovn some positive effect on the morale of the personnel already 
in the Intervention units. 

c. MEayPC Position and Role . 

M--,.. position of MEDTC with respect to management of FANK 

Military Pay has been to safeguard the interests of the United States 
with respect to counterpart funds expended in support of FANK Military 
Payrolls. To safeguard these interests, qualified MEDTC personnel 
have performed continued appraisals of the status of controls and 
11^^"" «^ecution of the Military Pay functions by the Finance Service, 
FANK. Whenever conditions not consistent with good control procedures 
are discovered, they are brought -to the attention of Chief MEDTC who 
determines the appropriate response. In accordance with Project 
Agreements, objections are made to the GKR for a resolution satisfactory 
to both parties. The current Centralized Militaiy Pay System is a G?3^. 
IZlZr to objections voiced, through proper channels, by Chief MEDTC 
regarding the lack of controls in expenditures of U.S. Funds provided 
in support of a GKR project. p^-'v^xaea 

General Impression and Prognosis . 

I. The administration of Military Pay in the Armed Forces of the " 
M*TS Js^"" is a story of considerable success in spite of substantial 
opposition from the corrupt elements at all echelons of command. A 

"^^n^^ ^ '^''^^'^ ^^^^^"^ ^^^^^ foundation of an 

^J""^ ^^""^^^ tendencies and pressures toward the . 
^^ni ? I °^^^rsome and uncontroUable system of the past. Progress 
made to date could easily be erased by inattention and reiLation o?^ 
effort on the part of MEDTC and the progressive elements in the FAKK " 
Finance Service. As the Centralized System progresses into each 
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■ framework. -^xmuy iixed in the organizational 

the „ev adBinistratlv, st^tS% pll^^ locy^^i-in with 

The direction of effort should remain as it is presentlv 

^ h^thTi^:d' fTzrjrv ^^'"^^^ of^;ar:So"ns 

accurate tl^^ Forces and enhancement of morale through prompt, 
^"ei^is? * "'""^^ disbursement of pay and allowances at 
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Annex G 



PERSOMKEL MANAGEMENT 
tii HISTORICAL BACKGROUMD . 

The Government of the Khmer Republic (GKR) did not recognize the d 
for a national mobilization system following the establishment of the 
republic on l8 March 1970. That the ensuing conflict with the NVA and KC 
might be a protracted one was apparently only vaguely realized. Accordingly, 
the mobilizing of the nation's manpower assets was done haphazardly. The 
almost ten fold expansion of the armed forces was accomplished through a ' 
spontaneous response to the colors and by individual unit recruiting. 
Charismatic local civilian leaders would be granted a military title and 
would thereupon fashion military units of various types from the volunteers 
they were able to attract within their local region. Local unit recruit ini^-, 
with little regard for national military priorities, thus became and to 5. 
considerable extent remains, the basis of the GKR 's mobilization "syE^— " 
The operational, organization, and fiscal problems inherent in such J 
Individualistic approach to the tasJc of mobilizing manpower assets are 
discussed elsewhere. The impact on personnel management vas both funda- 
mental and highly debilitating. The lack of a centralized, national, 
mobilization system was perhaps an affordable luxury in the headr ea-iv 
days of the republic when patriotic fervor was running high and volunte--3 
were conmandeering civilian buses to get them to the front. In the face 
of a bitter, protracted conflict, this lack of an effective mobilization 
and personnel management system means that the government's national 
intervention forces, the combat or front line units, are constantly 
understrength. In addition, the "system" of individual unit recruitment, 
coupled with the lack of a centralized personnel or finance system, gave 
birth to the phenomenon of the "Phantoms" and "Flower People". The 
former are non-existant soldiers created by the Imagination and cupidity 
ot local ccaaaanders who pocket the Phantom's pay. The latter are personnel 
Who actuallor exist, who generally wear some form of uniform, but who do not 
perform any function associated with a unit's military mission. They are 
instead personal servants, or perhaps manpower loaned out to local 
contractors, or even faittily members. They do show up at the unit on payday-. 
Correcting this situation and creating a centralized personnel management 
system on a national scale became a primary MEDTC objective. 

2. 4^ CORRECTIVE ACTIONS . 

^In August 1972 Marshal Lon Nol was briefed by the Ambassador and Chief 
MEDTC. He vas offered both funding assistance and the services of a personnel 
expert to facilitate reform of the existing personnel system. This actior on 
the part of the US Mission and MEDTC was mandated by the fact that massive 
financial assistance vas being furnished to the GiCR to meet military payrolls. 
The U.S. Mission and MEDTC were rfesponaible for insuring that these funds 
were properly utilized, and the provision of a personnel expert to conduct 
the appropriate end item utilization inspection fulfilled the requirement 
for monitoring the personnel accounting system of the Khmer Armed Forces. 
It was made clear in the August 1972 briefing that reforms in the FAIJK 
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personnel accounting system were imperative if US Governmem: fumding 
support were to continue. The provision of a U.S. personnel expert to 
monitor changes, reforms, and improvements in the accounting system was 
not viewed as violating US Congressional constraints on permissable 
MEDTC activity, hut rather as heing in furtherance of Congressional 
insistance that US funds he properly expended only for intended purposes 
The Lon Noi briefing of 12 August 1972 represented a turning point in 
the modernization of the FANK personnel system. The first effective 
steps to create a modern and veil organized military force can be 
traced to the fallout and followup which resulted from that briefing. 
Completely accurate and honest personnel accounting remains a goal, 
not a current reality, but coupled with the controls achieved in 
financial management and the establishment of a centralized pay system 
described in Annex F, significant progress has been made. 

During the period August 1972 to January 1973 the entire problem 
of recruiting, conscription and the organization of a personnel 
procurement command in the FAIJK was reviewed. In March of 1973, the 
National Assembly passed the Conscription Act, which was signed'into 
law in April and finally approved for implementation in July of 1973 
Unfortunately, the first attempts to draft 16,000 men in the Phnom 
Penh area were badly handled with conscripts being rounded up at gun- 
point and resistance on the part of the populance apparent.. The 
conscription effort in the Phnom Penh area ceased and the official in 
charge of the initial effort was fired. Draft calls in Battambang and 
Svay Rieng met with mixed success and the actual number of conscripts 
realized was in dispute. 

The GKR was informed that it was mandatory for the Tlepublic's 
survival to find a way to solve the conscription problem in order to 
fill up the under strength intervention force units. In October- 1973 
having taken the time to improve their organization the conscri^jtion ' 
effort began again in the Phnom Penh area, utilizing the 8 Khand 
(district) organizations to identify potential conscripts. The age 
group 18 to 25 became the target of this effort with a goal of either 
recruiting or conscripting l6,000 men by I5 December 1973 for an average 
daily figure of 2!50.men. The effort was successful in October, November 
and early December but diminished in effectiveness by the end of 
December so that at present almost all entry in to the FAIJK is again 
via the volunteer route. An increase in volunteers resulting from the 
imperfect implementation of the draft law has been realized but has not 
yet resulted in filling up the front line combat units. Territorial 
units and non combat units continue to receive the lion's share of the 
volunteers because of the Khmer 's traditional desire to live, work, and 
even fight in close proximity to their families and their home ground. 
The national leadership has not kept up the necessary pressure and 
emphasis on the conscription program, and without the necessary pressure 
from above the effort has once again become moribund. A new law, 
designed to reduce draft deferments and to punish draft evaders wt.3 
passed but has not been effectively implemented. Various provinces 
report vaiying degress of success in recruiting, however, the determina- 
tion of the GKR to rely on volunteers when their personnel needs are 



urgent and their front line combat units are understrenirth v^n,^-: 

by tS%T "ve~t°°^"^ " ""^"""^ "^^"^ furnished 

eaultable dl«?I?KT " *° a data base for 

been e«,ct??.ly SS^; cl'us^^r^^^.'""^^*^' ' '^^ 
• 3- ^t' SmatOTH ACCOtm-TTWO AMD REPORTTKr, 

eentmue/^l:™ "t"^ Problems has been the lack of a 

°^ personnel accounting. No responsible person has 

S%t^«J^,r^*f I'~^'i=<i personal gain for the commander inSd 
feJ »nrl^^2 c°-«"<ier additional funds to beUer equl^ ' 
feed and provide for the troops under his command. ^' 

assi^Lf^iels^ :f S fr^r^^^rtA^V"-^:-^^^^^ . 
a thanklesa 1ob in whioh ««rB™nei VAcmi;. The position entailed 

«,.n»-fr«I w ^ i incumbent would have received little 

«n!f , ^ ^' succeeded in bringing order out of the existing 
personnel accounting situation. IdiBited progress vas made^t^^ fh^ 
appoxntaent of the current ACPER. Brigadier General^M ^re ll 

Sion hf™"'""^ '"r"*^ remSnf^MeLsh;d. 
addition, his experience in the personnel Held makes hir, tv,^ fJ>\. 
truly qualified ACPER in the history of FABK 

empb«L::t':Lrrs:t^* miir ^r^r'^ 

heffinn^«»o ♦i,^ ^ _r: °^ J-9T2. After a series of promising 

i:veT^''l^^ oTlZ'^ZTlZyf'^'V -sistance^oHhe^it 

officios orthrp^w'^^ en^hasls by the ACPER and other high 

in AprU o? 19?3 ITlt so^:\ ""^'^ reporting system vas insSlled 

attemillng to^-^te^^^l ^ «P°rting level. Junior officers 
enp^ing to make the system vork experienced considerable frustration. 

a mo^S'^SSrrS^'?? t^lft ^^''^'^ ^973 following 

-et but ^Z^.oTes^VlT^%^'^J^^ t^"1r":'^*""=^ 

basis^f .r^lJXr^ Sttd^a-^nlefrS ^tf re^^^^ 
-r:m^ ^^'Sn^^L^^™ ^^^^^^ 
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The figures developed were found to be in essential agreement. A 
double edged tool for purging suspect soldiers (i.e. "Phantoms" and 
"Flower People") from the rolls of FAHK has thus heen developed and 
appears to he working. 

Additional reforms and revised procedures and techniques are "being 
implemented. Strength reports are to be programmed into a computer 
making comparison and ajialysis possible on a real time basis. With 
sufficient information being requested for a data base, and the 
technical capability and equipment already on hand at ACPER, including 
key punch verifiers and sorters, and coniputer time available, the 
problem of accurately counting the FANK is being brought under control. 

In addition, FANK is instituting two new controls to improve their 
personnel acco\mting. They have requested and received U.S. support 
for the issuance of American type identity cards and tags (i.e. "dog 
tags"). The blank I.D. card forms were printed out of coxintry to 
prevent compromise before strictly controlled in-country issuance. 
Photography and laminating equipment is on order and procedures to 
ins\ire the proper identification of each receipient appears to have 
attention at the highest level. While full implementation may take a.s 
much as an entire year, the program represents a major step forward in 
personnel accounting procedure. 

The issue of identity tags has proceeded more rapidly than the new 
I.D, cards due to the more immediate availability of equipment for their 
production. Over 11,000 were manufactured prior to 1 January 1971*. They 
provide an effective identification system, particularly for new trooJ)s 
being added to unit rolls. 

It is anticipated that the American type I.D. cards which will 
include thumb prints and photographs, if issued under planned controls, 
will constitute an effective means for controlling FANK's continuing 
problem with suspect soldiers. 

h. (U) MILITARY PRINTING . 

A military printing capability was achieved in October of 1973 
after a year of sustained effort. The FANK chose an aggressive officer 
as Director of their planned printing facility. He has accomplished 
the renovation of a building to house the MAP provided printing 
equipment, programmed his personnel for OJT at the U.S. Navy Printing 
Plant at Subic Bay, supervised the installation of the equipment, and 
accomplished the ordering of supplies in a timely maimer. 

5. DATA SERVICES . 

FANK was an obvious candidate for data services in order to improve 
their shaky personnel accounting system. The program for data service 
began with the acquisition of sufficient equipment to keypunch input 
for a 360/20 computer and to sort for the computer. The computer time 
is to be rented from the local IBM France office in Phnom Penh. As 



wac as I.ovcfflber 1911 the proeram vas delayed for lack of f\:xias to 
jvirchf^ne the necersaiy equipment. The BarJt of Cambodia advanced the . 
riuhling In Movesiber of 1973 vjth delivery of equipaent anticipated 

Kt'bruory 197^. Coding for the personnel data comaienced in Koveaiber. . , 
K*v punch verification caamenced in January 1973. hovever, with a 
rirf-oancl strength of approximately 230,000 men it is anticipated that 
at leaet one year vill be required before a co-2plete roster vith 
requisite data vill be available for all of ?AI?K. 

6. (11^ CLASSIFICATION ASP ASSIGIflffiHT. ■ ' 

FANK has published a coding atanual for MOS identification and 
■ requests for information on alli personnel assigned vithin FAKK have 
gone out to ell units. While the infonaation to he gained froa the 
current survey vill not produce MOS infonaation as such, i.e., 
individual soldiers . vill not he identified as carrying a particular 
MOS, the sur\'ey vill list the Joh title of each man assigned and this 
infr rest ion vill forza the basis after automation is achieved for 
developing a eoaplete MOS. classification system vithin FAHK. Vhile 
assisnsents based on MOS cannot presently he made on the basis of the 
•Qcoe^lete data available, such assignment remains one of the principal 
$9&X8 to he achieved by the MOS program* 
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TRAIHING 

At the beginning of the reporting period, the GKR in-country 
training base was embryonic in nature, consisting of tvelve operational 
but Inadequate service schools and two small basic training centers. 
At tliat tine an extensive unit /individual training program was in full 
swing in RVK where no cost-training (except for subsistence) was 
underway. Comp€my and battalion size units were being trained in a 
realistic combat environment by RNVAF and US trainers. In addition, an 
extensive program of individual/crew training was on-going in RVN for 
all services. As 1972 progressed and US Forces continued to draw down 
in Vietnam, it became evident that RVN, faced with providing its own 
military defense, would require full use of the Vietnamese training 
facilities in support of their own armed forces. Consequently in 
anticipation of a drastic reduction in Khmer training in SVll, GKR with 
ME3)TC support and assistance developed and began execution of a pl&n tc 
expand the Khmer in-country recruit and unit training capability. Th*: 
result was the expansion and improvement of the two existing training 
centers, &the establishment of four additional training centers. A 
realignment of training center missions was accomplished to provide fsr 
basic combat training for Khmer recruits, NCO upgrade training and .'ir.i^ 
training for battalions and regional infantry companies. Construczicn 
of new facilities was underway by mid-1972, however, progress was slow 
as the wet season began and FANK command emphasis waned somewhat . As 
It txirned out, this first step toward enhancing in-country capability 
was a fortunate move. By the time the cease fire agreement in Vietnac 
(Jan 1973) precluded all Khmer training in that country, GKR individusi 
and unit training capability had been established and was expanding, 
although slowly. 

By late 1972, minimal progress in service school and training 
facility improvement had been achieved, when negotiations luiderway to 
establish a Vietnam cease fire indicated that successful conclusion of 
these negotiations was dependent in part, on ths cessation of Khmer 
training in RVIf, With only a rudimentary training base in-country, iz 
became obvious that GKR would require another source for an extensive 
out-of-country training program. Consequently, GKR successfully 
negotiated with RTG for a drastic increase in training to be accomplished 
in Thailand. Prior to this time, some unit training (non-MAP supported) 
had been underway in Thailand, but now MAP supported Thai training 
would become the primary source of quality individual training. Because 
the Thai training would require extensive MAP funding, the number of 
units/Individuals to be trained would be drastically reduced from that 
programmed for training in RVN. Thai training would be subject to course 
costs, ammunition costs, living eaiowances, and, in the case of KAF 
training, provision of aircraft and associated equipment. Training would 
be conducted by the Thai's in their own service schools, or by U.S. MTT's 
units :in Thailand. Decision as to who would conduct training and where, 
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vo\acl be the responsibility of RTG. Normally, if the training capa- 
. bility for a specific skill vas available in the Thai training case, 
trnining would be conducted by the Thais and paid for by MAP-CB. If 
the Thais did not have the capability to provide requested training, 
or if the numbers to be trained were so small that it would be 
uneconomically feasible to conduct a course in the Thai training base,* 
training woxald then be conducted by U.S. MTT»s, formed or called 
forward for a specific program, or by U.S. units in Thailand through 
OJT programs. Costs for U.S. conducted training would be supported by 
MAP-4:B, but. would be less costly than Thai conducted training. For 
KAF pilot training, Det 1, 56 SOWG at Udorn, MAP-CB/KAF would provide 
aircraft, and pay associated maintenance and logistics support costs 
in addition to student living allowances. 

The Thai training program started in earnest in early 1973 as 
training initially programmed for RVN was diverted to Thailand. Twenty- 
nine courses in one or more increments were schediUed in the Thai 
service schools. An extensive program of T-28 pilot and aircraft 
maintenance skills was started at Udorn. USARSUPTHAI scheduled an OJT 
program for small groups of students in various logistic and maintenance 
skills. Two USAF MTT's in Thailand provided combat crew training for 
UH-IH gunship crews and crew and maintenance training for AU-2U crews 
and maintenance personnel. A third USAF MTT was called forward to 
provide air crew and maintenance training for the C-123K aircraft 
which were programmed into the KAF inventory. This MTT would train 
the KAF crews on their own aircraft, then provide C-123K transition 
training for the RTAF. The USARPACIin'A MTT, located in Bangkok vo^xld 
provide intelligence training in four different skills. Due to the 
scheduled Thai student load at the Thai artillery school and the sr.all numc 
of Khmer students to be trained, a U.S. MTT from Fort Sill was called 
forward to provide training for 12 FANK 105 Howitzer MTT's and the 
cadre for 2 FANK I55 Howitzer batteries. The Khmer 105 Howitzer I<T?'s ' 
would return to GKR and provide upgrade/refresher training for 105 
Howitzer batteries in their combat positions. The 155 Howitzer cadres 
would provide the nucleus for newly formed artillery batteries prograzsied 
for accelerated delivery later in the year as the much talked about USAF 
bombing halt became a reality. 

The CONUS training program paralleled the rapid expansion of the Thai 
program in I973 and will maintain the I973 level diiring the years 197!* 
and 1975. This program was originally designed as a source of high 
quality personnel to provide badly needed leadership and to assist in 
upgrading the in-country training base. As a result of an increasing 
level of hostilities and the infusion of additional equipment to replace 
firepower lost with the cessation of U.S. Air Force support, most of the 
COITUS students returning from the FY 72 and early FY 73 progra-T.s were 
diverted to fill operational positions in committed units. This trend 
has begun to subside and as of late 1973, increasing numbers of CONUS 
trained officers are being assigned to positions where they can 
effectively contribute to the in-country training program. 
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The CONUS program is keyed to three critical functions: Planning 
Selection of the Best Qualified Candidates, and Language Training' tri 
three areas have shown significant improvement during the past two year- 
A major ^^ealtthrough vas achieved in the planning function by increasing' 
the role of MEDTC liaison officers to FANK in-countiy branch oriented 
schools and technical support activities. These officers vere actively 
initiated Into the training program as an additional channel to that 

of fI^ "^^^""^ ^^"^^^1 Instruction 

of FANK. This overcame the greatest obstacle in both the accurate 

determination of training requirements and the selection of the most 

professionally qualified officers, the lack of communications between the 

DGI and the various branch and activity coordinators. As activity chiefs 

became more aware of the quality and variety of training available, they 

increased communications and put pressure on the DGI to react to the 

needs of the users." Three major benefits have evolved from this 
concept. (1) The DGI is becoming more effective in dealing with MEDTC. 

L receiving sufficient information from FANK to develop 

!ffr^Aw <2) The DGI is becoming more effective in dealing 

with FANK as closer ties are established with each activity in workirg 
out training requirements and (3) The renewed interest of branch and 
acti^ty coordinators in the training program has resulted in a more 
careful selection of professionally qualified candidates. 

rnMT.f^^^^^"'^® qualification has remained a key function in the 
CONUS training program and rapid progress is being made toward the goal 
of achieving a complete in-country capability for candidates in all 
fnTSvrVv establishment of a ko position language laboratory 

in 1972* the Defense Language Institute has developed the capabilitv of 
bringing candidates to ECL 8o. The two branch 20 position language 
laboratories at Khmer Navy Headquarters and at the Air Force Training 
Facility at Battambang, established in the middle of calendar year 1973 
should achieve this level with the completion of the FY 75 language 
instructor training program at LacUand AFB. Two additional 20 positior 

^^r^^^ f^f sprigs calendar year 

1974. These will alleviate the current problem of insufficient capacity 
or the language Institute and its branches, and vill finalize materiel 
needs for the institute less books and maintenance. To insure this goal 
is maintained, once achieved, a continued program of CONUS training ^n 
the Language Instructor and the Instructor Refresher Courses must be"*" 
pursued • 

n^^Jt *^vP P^o^^^sed, the enenQr threat increased and the advent of a 
USAF bombing halt loomed on the horizon, it became obvious that FAiNK 
forces would require increased combat power to fill the void created 
iLl f f USAF firepower. Accelerated deliveries of equipment 

progrannned for entry into the Khmer inventory were requested and approved 
The impending arrival of this equipment required an intense ef for? ?o 
accelerate the supporting training programs. Det 1, 56 SOWG at Udorn 
increased input to their on-going T-28 combat crew and maintenance 
training programs. The US Arwy 70th Aviation Detachment at Don Muang 
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RTAFB, Bangkok » provided combat upgrade training for UH-IH pilots and- 
crews. The 105 Howitzer MTT (US) in Thailand suddenly shifted gears 
and became a 155 Howitzer MPT, as previously mentioned. 

In the meantime, in-country schools geared up to provide training 
within their capabilities so that FANK could absorb this new equipment 
with the lefiist possible delay in making it operational in the field. 
Accelerated deliveries of aircraft, M113 armored personnel carriers, 
artillery pieces, vehicles, and river craft for the iChmer Navy in 
addition to increasing combat losses strained the in-country training 
base. 

With the onset of the wet season, imziediately following the bombing 
halt in mid-August, FANK enjoyed a slight battlefield breather. However, 
it was obvious that the following dry season starting about mid-December, 
would require FANK to make preparations. Attempts to increase recruiting 
were not enjoying success and after one false start, a national conscription 
program finally got underway in October. In order to cope with the expected 
influx of new troops some emphasis wa^ placed on upgrading facilities at 
the six national basic training centers in operation by this time. The 
new troops faced primitive living conditions, lackadaisical cadre at 
some training centers and a lack of command interest. However, as tne 
AWOL and sickness rates in some training centers increased, the GKR 
finally realized that the training centers were the key to the sui^'iv- 
ability of the GKR and that something had to be done. Money previously 
allocated for training center construction was released, security forcrs 
at some training centers were increased, barrier materiel was provic^d 
(not to keep the enemy out, but to assist in keeping the recruits in), 
medical support improved, two camp commanders were changed and a • 
reorganization of the office of the Director General of Instruction with 
attendetnt removal of certain ineffective personalities resulted in 
improvements in training center facilities and operation. By December 
the training centers were operating at near capacity, in some cases AWOl 
and sickness rates had reduced, and quality of training had improved. 
Some new barracks, mess facilities and training support facilities had 
been completed or were underway. 

On the other heuid, progress at service schools was much slower. 
Most schools, of necessity, are located within the Phnom Penh perimeter 
in more or less temporary facilities. Classrooms are make-shift in many 
cases, but serviceable. Equipment to support training many times is 
diverted to combat units to replace combat losses. Cadre improvement 
is alow, but as personnel complete training in CONUS and Thailand, small 
numbers are provided to service schools as instructor personnel. The 
impact of these personnel on the quality of training is beginning to 
become apparent as the qualifications of school graduates are beginning 
to show improvement. Training management at the service schools and 
training centers continues to improve as more experience is gained in 
scheduling, conducting and supporting a variety of courses at the schools. 
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Unfortunately, training management at the national level (Director 
,Tr^f.°^ Instruction) shows little improvement. The Khmer personnel 
Jra^^L^V principles of projecting and pro^a^^^ng 

training requirements. One of the most important aspects of training 
management a system of skill identification of trained assets "s 
completely lacking. Without a skill identifier (MOS) syst^ c;niraliy 
e^r^m»w H?^.°^'^°"'^ P^°J-<=«"« t-aining requirements is 

tf ISf^ tr^::^^ " ,-P°"i»>le. There is currently no method 
to identify trained personnel by skiU category or to Insure that 

^hl Zblr ^l^li -wS; trained, "o compound 

to f ^"^^'^ Of maodatoiy quotas or "levies" was heing 

J?t«i i° o«t of country. Within this syster 

iiJni ? ^ " *° "=^'1^ °' and personnel were 

being trained m skiUs that their parent units did not need However 
perso^el completing training were being returned to the^r parenr^its 
whether the newly acquired skiUs could he utilized or not. This systL 
has finally been abolished «»d personnel levied for training are bei^r 
drawn trcm and returned to units requiring the skiUs to be iSrned 

nro,^^*^^''?^^"* the problem of skill training is the lack of a 
?ra?Ifr/ ^"'^^^'i^^ Training (AIT) foUowlng basic .ombat 

IZi^^' X ■ "n*«^s are not presently staffed tc cchdu^- 

^^l ^Z ^^^^ training must be provided by the servi- »ch'--V""' 

^ an^„r country, training. Since there il ;; ^^IZ" 

of aptitude testing, and no way at national level to idertifj- --al^IT- 

thrf,,!h individual training is a unit responsibility 

^.7 establishment of an A^^ 

!?f.!!?^ T =o^anders of this responsibility and enhanc" 

A •'*««*^^«nf ss by providing the units with personnel trained i7a ' 
needed basic skill. However, establishment of such a system is com.'-: ^^red 
and time consuming and should be deferred until the intensity '"^^ 
^n?^ i f ^^""^^^^ significantly. To function properly, su'^v. a -vs-- 
would require a program of skill identification, aptitude testing pers'-nel 
resource inventory by skill and improved force structure pl^i^! ^^^ ^^^ 
Ktoers are not ready for this degree of sophistication at tS^p^;en;"' 

RVM ^nH°» VJ^^^'^.'^^^ accords. MEajTC staff maintained an element ir 
a™o^ated coordination of activities 

RM * ^ training. When training was moved to Thailand, the 

RVN el^ent was dissolved and a MEDTC Liaison Office (on« OFF- o^e EM) 

SnS^k^T^""^""^"'"" ""^^ established iith Sm (J-3l<) 

tr«f^ Z^'Z "^"^"^ °^ is t° coordinate all Khmer 

tte ^ Th^land with MACTHAI. FAIK Liaison Office in BangkokT^d 

accol^ns^^ "^^^ is responsible fof 

8tS«^ ""^"^ allowance payments to all Khmer 

cierks ^^'I,^"?^^ personnel (interpreters, translators. 

S^rM^t^!^ ' ° ^"land. In addition, this office coordinates al^ 
administrative support and provides assistance to Khmer students ^I-c 

OKinawa, etc.) training sites as they pass through Bangkok. As the 
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Thai progrnm built up and the CONUS program increased, it became 
obvLoua that this office was understaffed. Consequently, a JTD 
position for an additional liaison officer (USAF) at Udorn was 
established and a temporary-hire civilian secretary was hired for • 
the LNO office in Bangkok. These four individuals supported by 
one Thai driver and one vehicle and augmented by one Khmer /English/ 
Thai interpreter are capable of accoiaplishing their assigned missions.. 

. At MEDTC Headquarters, the staff element responsible for effecting 
all necessary coordination and administration associated with the MAP-CB 
training program is the Training Assurance Branch of the Management 
Assurance Division. This Branch consists of a Branch Chief (Army) three 
Arcay* one Air Force and one Navy training officer. It is responsible for 
nonitoring all in-country training and training facilities, coordinating* 
and administering all out-of-country training supported by MAP-CB and 
effecting direct coordination with the office of the training officials 
of the separate Khmer services. In addition thds Branch must coordinate 
constantly with appropriate elements of MEDTC-LOG and MEDTC-P&P 
concerning equipment deliveries (school and training center support 
eqxaipment as well as unit equipment), force structure actions and MAP-CB 
training program funds, all impacting on Khmer training. At present 
the Branch is augmented by training visits by other MEDTC staff officers 
responsible for monitoring the activities of their comparable Khmer 
basic branch service school. A statistical recap of GKR training 
completed under MAP Cambodia since 1970 is at Appendix 1. 
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fVniiex H - Appendix 1 



TRAINIMG RECAPITULATTOW " 
o'^iwi'rsiL: i;?^f °^ ««« training, completed under ,«P 



LOCATION 
Kilmer Republic 

Jouth Vietnam 
Thailand 

PhJlippine Republic 
Ro public of China 
CONUl? 



NO. PERSONKEL TYPE TRAINING 



18,611 
23,001 

37,797 
22,051 

39,975 
31,l4lil 

12,118 

2,J+60 
k,22h 

102 

10 

197 



191,987 

* Training included basic combat training. 



37 Bn Size Units * 
1^*6 Co Size Units * 
Specialist 
Basic Combat 

85 Bn Size Units * 
262 Co Size Units * 
Specialist 

20 Co Size Units » 
Specialist 

Specialist 

Specialist 

Specialist /Prof essiona 
Development 
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Annex I 



■ TRANSPORTATION AND DEVELQPMEIJT OF LOG'S 

1- W MOVEMENT CQNl'ROL . . Movement control functions of MEDTC encompass 
movement of MAP-CB cargo into the GKR ports of entiy f ron CONUS , other • 
countries, and U.S. bases of supply located in the Pacific area. In 
addition, MEDTC monitors the operation of aerial and water ports and 
arranges for movement of retrograde cargo from the GKR. The movement • 
of MAP-CB cargo into GKR ports of entry is initiated by the supply 
activity within MEDTC by designating the mode of delivery based. on 
required delivery dates. The transportation activity of MEDTC assures 
that RAP-CB cargo delivery is made to the desired port of entry once 
cargo has arrived in the theater. The transportation activity maintains 
liaison with Military Sealift Coinmand, Thailand, and USARSUPTHAI to 
coordinate desired surface mode of transport and appropriate destination 
within the Khmer Republic of cargo . transshipped from Thailand. 
Transportation coordinates surface .movement of cargo transshipr,ed in ^rie 
Republic of Vietnam by coordination with DAO Saigon. Aerial movement 
by USAF aircraft of MAP-CB cargo into the GKR is accomplished through • 
coordination with PATMA, Thai, Utapao RTTJAB, Thailand. Gnvard moveffi=nt • 
within the GKH from ports of entry to warehouses, depots and ultimate 
user units is a function of the FAIfK J-k. 

In en effort to develop a viable, centralized control of transwr^iat i on 
movements to successfully support combat operations, FAIIK established a 
Joint Transportation Board at the J-h level in January 191^, The JTB 
consists of members of the Army, Navy and Air Force who commit portions 
of their respective fleets to accomplish movements requested by the 
services. The functions of transportation movements are then accomplished 
by the Director of Transportation acting for the JTB and J-U. The Director 
issues orders to all modes to move cargo within the guidance of the JTB an'= 
priorities established by the FAKK J-3. The JTB is currently operating 
with limited success. 

2. JM AIR. Air delivery of MAP-CB cargo is performed primarily by USAF 
C-lSOaircraft operating from Utapao RTNAB, Thailand. This service moved 
to Thailand in July 19T2 when support for MAP-CB began to shift from the 
Republic of Vietnam. Historically, the air line of communication has been 
Utilized to provide rapid delivery of vitally needed ammunition and 
military equipment to the GKR. The short response time, or order and ship 
time, for air delivery maXes air particularly responsive to the logisticians* 
needs when managing rapidly changing stock levels of critical supplies such 
fts aoBunition. The employment of air delivery to the Khmer Republic has 
fluctuated in accordance with the level of combat intensity and its 
corresponding changes in ammo expenditure rates and loss and damage rates 
for military equipment. During the past year it was necessary to bring 
in massive amounts of militaxy ammo and equipment during July and August 
to offset the loss of firepower after cessation of U.S. bombing on 
15 August 1973. The stockage levels for all supplies were increased and 



additional artilleiy pieces, armored personnel carriers, anc fighter 
bombers were brought in to increase Khmer firepower. This in zvcrr. 
created, greater expenditures of ammunition and spare parts because 
of a much greater density of aircraft, weapons, and vehicles. Again 
in November and December of 1973, it was necessary to increase the 
stockage level for supplies and bring in additional equipment to meet 
the eneny*s expected dry season offensive estimated to begin 15 December 
1973 • As combat intensity increased and the enemy showed his capability 
to attack the air line of communication by striking at Pochentong A3 
with attacks by fire, it become obvious that airland delivery of cargo 
to Fhziom Penh must be reduced and a greater reliance placed on surface 
mova&ent of MAP-CB cargo. Consequently, aircraft sortie rates were 
reduced from a high of 3^ sorties per day during October to the current 
average of 6 to 10 daily sorties. Only the most critical cargo is now 
moved by air. 

3. (U) WATER . Waterbome transportation has traditionally been the 
lifeblood of Cambodia with the Mekong River being the lifeline. The ■ 
bulk of all general cargo imported into Cambodia has historically been 
delivered via the Mekong River to Phnom Penh. This LOG continues to 
be of utmost importance for the delivery of MAP-C3 supplies and 
ammunition. With the move of MAP-CB supply support from RVN tc Thailand 
in late 1972, the SCOOT (Support Cambodia out of Thailand) tug and barge 
contract was negotiated by MSCFE to provide for ammunition barges loaded 
at Vayama, Thailand, to be towed to Vung Tau, RVIJ, and then vai the 
Mekong River to the Port of Phnom Penh. Due to lead time for acquiring 
tug and barge assets, it became necessary to reestablish the supply of 
ammunition from Cat Lai, RVN, until March of 1973 when the SCOOT contract 
became fully operational with convoys plying the Mekong every 10 days. 
As the intensity of combat increased, with correspondingly higher 
expenditures of ammunition, it became necessary to renego'^iate the SCOOT 
contract to provide for increased assets with greater reliability.. ' 
Additional tug and barge assets reduced the requirement for air 
delivery of munitions except for emergencies and helped to prevent ammo 
stocka from dropping below the safety level. 

The second water LOG for Cambodia is by surface ship to Kompong 
Som and via BNk highway to Phnom Penh. Kompong Som, Cambodia's only 
deep water port, was developed under the regime of Prince Sihanouk. 
During the period of the late 1960's until 1970, it was used by 
Communist Bloc countries to ship war materiels direct to NVA forces 
occupying Cambodian soil and fighting against the RVN along the 
Cambodia/Vietnamese border. As the base of supply was shifted from 
RVN, ammo vessels were diverted from Vietnamese ports to Sattahip/ 
Vayama, Thailand. MAP-CB cargo vessels were calling at Kompong Som 
on a trial basis by May of 1972. On 10 June 1972, the SB Seatrain 
Maryland became the first US flag vessel to deliver MAP cargo to 
Kompbng Som on a regular basis after sailing from a CONUS port , By 
Axigust 1972, the Kompong Som - RNU LOG was operating. The arrival of 
ships at Kompong Som continued at a regular pace of two to three ships 
per month. Plans formulated in 1972 to include fuel delivery capa- 
bilities along the Kompong Som - RNU LOG were continued with construction 



°nfl Mnv i November 1973 and acquisition of. 

.08 tnnk and pump units to be mounted on standard 2 1/2 ton thicks to 
provide highway talker support up RHU. Limited ammo shipment; were 
made into Kompong Son, by SCOOT tug and barge assets to support the 
ri^r!J^°1""'' «1»ire«ents. Thfse shipments we^^il^Ld 

assets. as weU as the availability of SCOOT 

Additional internal water LOC's were developed by GKR forces 
.T^-ratins on the Mekong and Tonle Sap Rivers. ksK riverine c"tovs 
b™~^-'T'^"'*' " °f the defense of Kompo^^Cba. 

•L:^.:; L ^"^"^ deliveries by eneay action. MNK also 

itZll T^'^ ^ (Tonle Sap) as ftompong . 

•nhnang and Slem Reap when water levels permit. 

>--u-co^LiS-;^if f ""^ to deliver MAP-CB 

> .vrgo into Caobodia only for ammunition delivered via mi5 from Thailand 

a™e^^^- ^"f ™= -"oved by aai contractors t^ uS^SL 
each Zth^^°""^ ^-"^^ continuing shipments movi^ 

n^^?H J T° "^^P"*^ Thailand for resupply of ammo to t^^ 

1973 ^ro^PH °' closure of RHsTsepte^b^r 

thi t™^. """^ *° Chhnang. it became necessary to ^nc^eas- 

fr^mlattl^b^^rvic^ ^i^™ ^'^^ Kompong Chhnang was t^rs^el" 

»^°-oSiin^^:r oT^^p:::^ -^Li- 

Tmi.*?!":!::"" "'r ^^^^ thrcipft:i^"^c"sir^"f . 

^dlM^ ? ^""^ °^ "o^e-^ter and December wHaused 

additional shift of movement to the Mekong River LOO. Ships due to 

V?! u V ''^"P°'^> ™. transshipment by barge to Phn^ Penh 

r^^*^/*^ '^^""^ ^» •'"""^ 197!. and convoys beg!^ to move 
tmmediutely to relieve the backlog of equipment in Kompo^ Som 

seru'; fo^ce^'f^r T ^^"f ^"^"^ had^^'wi^hi-av its 

security forces for the second defense of Phnom Penh later that month 
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Annex I - Appendix 1 

MAP-CB CARGO TOTALS TRANSPORTED OVER CANmnnTAM rnnto 
1. ^ AIR. 
a. 1972 

(1) Average Sorties per month: 2^+ 

(2) Average per month in S/'T: 305 

(3) Total S/T Aug-Dec 72: U118 

NOTE: Statistics maintained only after air LOC shifted 
from RVK to Thailand. 

19T3 . • 

(1) Deliveries to Phnom Penh 

(a) Average Sorties per month: 290 

(b) Average per month in S/T: 1*305 

(c) Total in S/T: 51,656 

Penh. "SAID Rice - (2 Oct-l Nov) Battambang to Phnom. 

(a) Average Sorties per day: 8 

(b) Average S/T per day: 110 

(c) Total in S/T: 3,309 

e. 1971* 

(1) Jajiuary 

(a) Average Sorties per day: 12 . 

(b) Average S/T per day: 210 

(c) Total in S/T: 6.507 

(2) February 

(a) Average Sorties per day: 9 

(b) Average S/T per day: 138 . 



(c) Total in S/T through 13 February: i,79lf 
2. m WATER . 

a. 1972 

{l)'Konipong Som/RNU. First I^-CB cargo delivery Ma;/ 1972. ' 

(a) Average S/T per month: 6,l8U 

(b) Total S/T: k9^hf2 . 

(2) Mekong LOG. Statistics available only for May-Dec. 

(a) Average S/T per month; 3,601 

(b) Total S/T: 28,809 

(c) No MAP-CB cargo lost to enemy action 

b. 1973 

(1) Kompong Som/RNU 

(a) Average S/T per month: 1,982 
. (b) Total S/T: 23,786 .- . ■ . 

(2) Mekong LOG 

(a) Average S/T per month: 3,ll8 

(b) Total S/T: 37,inS 

(c) Three MAP-CB ammo barges lost to enemy action, l6 Feb, 
1$ Apr, and 11 Aug. 

c. 197^ 

(1) Kompong Som (RnU closed except for one convoy in Jan) 

(a) January: . 1,685 

(b) February: None to date 

(2) Mekong LOG 

(a) January: 7,61*8 

. (b) February: 5,689 through ik Feb 

(c) One MAP-CB ammo barge lost to enemy action, l8 Feb. 
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t; ■laiifj^y'l9T3 ^"'^ ™° ^5 fro. Tlxailand 

a. 1973 

(1) Total convoys: 6 

(2) Total S/T: 1,796 

(3) Average S/T per month: 299 

b. 197**. One convoy in January (250 S/T anaao) 
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CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS 

1. SITUATION. 



The rapid expansion of FANK during the reporting peripd generated 
requirementB for manj major construction programs. These programs were 
necessarily very basic in nature due to the limited civil engineering 
capability in design and construction. Lack of skilled personnel. 

materiel constituted additional limiting factors. 
V?u tt'^l'''^ programs, specifications, and budgets in coordination 

With MEDTC, USAID and various Cambodian government agencies. Civilian 
contractor potential had to be nurtured and integrated into efforts to 
develop an overall viable program. The funding of contracts to be 
eccoaplished by civilian firms required USAID support. 

2- CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS . 

^.^^?^^^^^^^^ projects have been promoted by both FANK and the U.S. 
FANK has pursued construction of military projects by both civilian 
contractor and by organic military assets. The lack of well-equipped 
.military construction units has limited its capability, but the FANK 
engineers have produced some significant accomplishments by augmenting 
their non-MAP supported construction units with the operational loan 
of equipment from MAP supported units. Such action has been limited 
to high priority projects, such as brigade base camp construction and 
ammunition storage depots. Until the construction units are better 
equipped, heavy construction vill continue to be limited. 

In the area of contractor construction, FANK has accomplished some 
important projects, the most significant of which has been the 
construction of temporary and permanent housing for military troops 
T^^r^i^*^"^ dependents. Funds for these projects were provided by the 
US-GKS controlled counterpart account. The reserving of quantities of 
these funds for projects of specific interest to the MEHDTC mission has 
provided nuch incentive for the definition of projects of this type 
In recent months MEDTC has worked closely with the FANK budget planners 
to definatize requirements for logistical support construction generated 
uy the need for maintenance and support of MAP equipment received. 

3. MAJOR CONSTRUCTION PROJTECTS , 

A basic objective of the enenQr has been to interdict lines of 
cowouiication between populated areas. To counter this threat, a 
prograa was initiated to iQ)grede three of Cambodia's major airfields 
and the Ream Naval Base guarding access to the only deep water port 
m the country, Kompong Som. 

The airfields are the one at Ream, the one at Battambang. and 

/SSnni^'^Iv^^'T^'^ ^^"""^ ^^"^^ Through the Director of Construction 
VWIRCON;. the airfield projects were conceived/planned and funded 
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under a collective project agreement entitled "Airfield upgrading - GrCF< 
FY 72 (CY 72)". Funds were programmed from MAP, USAID and GKR assets to 
accomplish these projects. Funds were allocated for the airfield upgrade 
as follows : MAP $1,856,000, AID $l;O3,30O and GKR $752,000 for foreign 
exchange cost and 517.981,921 rieis (to he paid from the counterpart 
special account) for local costs. The GKR entirely funded a security 
lighting and fencing project at Pochentong of 38,699,810 riels. Unlike 
the airfield projects, the Ream Kaval Base contract was exclusively 
funded farom CB MAP assets for $1,050,000. A "brief description of each 
project Is presented for information and hackground. 

a. Battamhanp; : Contract was awarded 22 February 1973. Completion 
date is June 19 7^*. Contract calls for (l) construction of a runway 
extension* (2) overlay of existing runway and parking apron and 
(3) construction of a new concrete parking apron and taxiway. Completion 
date is approximate due to closure of Route 5 and fuel shortages. 

^« Pochentong Airfield ; Contract was awarded 2k April 1973 and 
final completion estimated to be the end of 197U. A secxjrity lighting 
and fencing contract was completed in October 1973. Improvements in 
progress include (l) construction of an aircraft parking apron on both 
the civilian and military side of the airfield, (2) removal and 
reconstruction of the existing military parking apron, (3) construction 
of an access taxiway on the military side of the airfield, {k) performance 
of minor repairs to the existing runway, (5) construction of a sod landing 
strip for STOL aircraft, and (6) construction of a heliport landing sjid 
maintenance area for 38 aircraft, A future project is programmed for ' 
construction of a pBurallel taxiway for use "by both civilian and military 
aircraft. 

c. Ream Airfield :- Contract awarded 6 Februaiy 1973, and estimated 
final completion is in late fall 197U. Contract calls for (l) constructicr. 
of new aircraft parking aprons and taxiway, (2) repaving of existing taxiway 
and parking apron, (3) construction of a runway extension, (U) construction 
of over-runs at both ends of the runway and (5) resealing of the existing 
runway. 

d. Ream Naval Base : Contract for phase one construction was awarded 
27 October 1972 with completion scheduled for June 197k. Contract calls 
for construction of (l) a pier, (2) electrical power station with generator 
and electrical distribution system, (3) minor road improvement to support 
the pier and power plant and [k) a fresh water distribution system for 

the pier complex. The planned, but not as yet funded, second phase will 
include (l) construction of general purpose warehouse, (2) water treatment 
plant, (3) water storage tanks, (1*) POL system and (5) supporting 
construction. 

U. PROBLEMS . 

DIRCON administered construction has proceeded slowly. The high and 
steadiy rate of inflation within the local economy has continually eroded 
contractor's profit margins. A severe shortage of construction equipment. 
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repair parts and the under developed nature of the transportation syste-i 
wJ^K^"'' 'T''"^ Extension of project completion dates^r 

inevitable as long ae such instability persists within the GKR economy. 

ITio manpower ceiling imposed by the Symington-Case amendment has also 
impacted on the progress of the construction programs. These projects 
ZTo7ol^Tu f technical skill and expertise. When funded . through 
MAPor other U.S. government monies, however, the provisions the 
Symington-Case amendment apply in that any Americans or TCN's who work 
on the projects must be counted against the 200 man ceiling imposed on 
the number of official Americaiis or the 85 man ceiling imposed on TCN's 
allowed in country-. The advantage of having the contract in dollars 
I.e. protecting the contractor from inflation, is thus negated. Larg- 
out of country contractors, precluded by the amendment from bringing in ' 

°^ trained personnel to do an effective Job. will • 
not bid on the contracts. Bidding is thus limited to local Khmer 
contractors who have proven to be marginal performers. 



SUMMARY. 



The FANK possess minimal heavy construction capability and whar th-v 
have is centered on operational engineering support to units. Consecuert. v 
major construction of a logistical nature is being accomplished by civU^'^n' 
contractors under FAm administered government contracts. MEDTC has 
assisted in defining certain projects and by reserving co^anterpart funds 
for contract construction. Extremely large construction projects, 
particularly upgrade of major airfields, have been, accomplished directly - 
toy U.S. contract under supervision of the DIBCON Khmer Republic, ' ■ 

... ^""^^^^^ " required in major construction by defining ■ 

counterpart funds for essential projects and by programming a FANK heav^ " 
construction capability.- ^ «, *«x,n. xieavy 
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Annex J - Appendix 1 

CURRENT COST FIGURES 



Sponsor 


Assigned 
Amount 


Obligate/ 
Connaitted 


Contingency 


Balance 
Available 
















R3W,623,313 


R310,l»82,009 


R17 T OTa 




GKR 


$ UU0,500 


$ 




$ U0,0h6 


-0- 


AID 


$ 259.290 


$ 


257,210 


$ 2,080 


-0- 


MAP 


$ 1,020,000 


$ 


915,000 


$ 105,000 




MAP (us GOVT 
COST) 


$ 237,000 


$ 


237,000 


-0- 


. -0- 


Ream 












GKR 


RllO.256,535 


R103,591,603 


R 6,66^4,932 




GKR 


.$ . li*U,700 


$ 


131, 5U5 


$ 13,155 


-0- 


AID 


$ 76,280 


$ 


65,10U 


$ ■ 11 ,176 


-0- 


MAP (us GOVT 
COST) 


$ 87,000 


$ 


87,000 


-0- 


. -0- 


BattanbanA; 












GKR 


R 59,120,152 


R ^^9,385,651 


R 9,731+, 501 


-0- 


GKR 


$ 166,800 




151, 73U 


$ 15,066 


-0- 


AID 


$ 67,730 




^3,595 


$ 2h ,135 


-0- 


MAP (US GOVT 
COST) 


$ 136.000 


$ 


100,000 


$ 36,000 


-0- 


MAP 


$ 130,000 


$ 


126, ouo 


$ 3,960 


-0- 
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Assigned Obligate/ Balance 

Sponsor Amount Coaanitted . Contingency Available 

Ream Navy Base 

MAP • $ 1,050,000 $ 980,81*6 $ 69,15i+ -0- ' 

MAP DESIGN 

COST* $ 350,000 $* 2142,363' -0- $ 108,63T 

* Includes design costs for all projeclis. 
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Annex K 



MAINTEMANCE 
1. DEVELOPMENT 



There Is no one single follow-on logistical support problem which 
l^ilJZ" "^SJ^^i^^'tly °° FAffiC readiness than Lintenance? 

Durine the past two years the total density of major equipments 

Frt^-:\9?2T2^l8,T ^-""^-^^ ,173)1! ft-om 107. U97 items in 
reor^-y 1972 to 293,281 in Feoruary 1971*. Density increases occurred 

'f "f*^"^ ^^hicles 557?5 heavy automotive 136)5; 

leSSi.^ ' '^'y See Appendix i for 

eQui^trw^t^^°' '"'^"^ adequate naintenance performed on these 

f T °° "creased importance corresponding to the ' 

iacreas. In density, medic has realized the need for a responsive 
maintenance system within the Khmer Armed Forces, and has olaoed 
entasis accordingly. However, two factors have made the iost 
significant impact on FASK capability to develop a responsive ma^n- 

* Shortage of trained personnel and a ■ 
constantly changing tactical situation. 

.nH ^^♦-r^i^w*'^™''^"" °^ Structure from 68 3HS to I86, 

and total FAHK strength from 79,500 to 192,597 over the past two 

S^** " associated increase in unskilled manpower 

! necessity to accelerate equipment deliveries to meet 
the enemy threat created rapid huild-up of military hardware requiring 
^r^!^^^ t"" skilled mechanics. The resulting situation was a * 
shortage of trained maintenance personnel since the lead time for 
th!;"i^f ^^^^ equipment deliveries. It is emphasized 

t^«^^^^?f'?^°\*^''^^°P^'^ ^° tactical necessity. L-turn. the 
tactical situation has strongly impacted on FANK's capability to collect 
and transport end items to a higher level repair facility. Frequent 

assets ?S'alrT?r!!*°":. difficulty of moving large repairable 
Sm!^* f heads or ports on navigable waterways and the lack of ' 
sufTicient air assets cause long delays in retrograde operations. T-e 
ftrequant interdiction of WC's poses additional |robleas, aliv-."lg.h ^o 

de^!o^:f of ^ "^T"^ distribution of repair pa^r^dthe 

aevelopment of aobile maintenance teams. 

T-^ti'^^J^\^^^' •'"'^ encouraged to develop and 

ttfonera^le^i fv°^'"^"r" " Preventive maintenance at 

the operator level through depot level overhaul and rebuild This ha, 
proven to be a challenge to the Khmer Anned Forces. lhortf;iirin 

se^ o!r^^^"": ^""^ partially overcome by tiJe L^ituUon of 

oui-oi-country programs. These include reuair and 
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at PACOM and CONUS rebiiild facilities, a calibration proijram in Thailand, 
out -of -country overhauls for MNK craft, and several maintenance contracts 
in WESTPAC countries. The GKR military establishment has been encouraged 
to work* toward maintenance self-sufficiency. However, this has proven by 
experience to be a long, slow process for many reasons, such as the 
general lack of maintenance personnel and only a rudimentary GS/depot . 
maintenance capability. Although the latter has been supplemented by 
repair and return programs and out -of -country contracts, it is difficult 
to maintain programmed schedules with the various repair facilities due 
to problems encountered by FANK in the collection and shipment of 
repairables • 

A shortage of tools and test equipment is often detected at the working 
level. For various reasons, the military services, particularly the Army, 
are reluctant to issue sufficient quantities of tools to the organizations 
and shops which are tasked with maintenance support responsibility. 
Furthermore, tools and test equipment become highly desirable items for 
pilferage and sale once they reach the operator level. Property account- 
ability and control within FANK can be greatly improved. 

The shortage of trained personnel has had a far-reaching impact in the 
maintenance and maintenance management areas. This is particularly true 
at the unit level. The lack of sufficient preventive maintenance by 
operators has tended to turn minor problems into major ones. In-country, 
third-country, and CONUS training programs are making headway toward 
relieving the shortage. However, the get-well point will not be reached . 
over the short term. Within KAF, for example, in early 1972 training of 
maintenance personnel was achieved through OJT in-country, and 10% of 
total training out-of -country. At present formal basic and advanced 
training is accomplished in-ccuntry with OJT supplement, but 10% continues 
to be achieved through out-of -country resources. 

During the past two years, MKDTC, working thro\igh third country 
nationals, has encouraged the military services of the GKR to eliminate 
conmion practices which seriously undermine the maintenance system. For 
example, some equipment is used without perforuiing preventive maintenance 
until it fails. When an item of equipment becomes non-operational, it is 
occasionally abandoned or discarded in favor of a new replacement article, 
jind the unserviceable item is not turned-in for repair. When x>arts are 
needed, established supply sources are often not contacted before 
routine cannibalization is accomplished from another piece of equipment. 
Supply personnel often "ration" repair parts because units are in the 
habit of requesting quantities in excess of needs. Supply personnel have 
been known to "save" parts for friends, regardless of urgency of need, 
nni to offer for sale MAP provided supplies and equipment. In addition, 
FA^QC supply organizations often wait until an out-of-stock condition 
occurs before requesting replenishment. In this regard, DIRMAT is 
probably the greatest offender, and exemplifies within FANK the greatest 
lack of inventory management which impacts adversely on maintenance 
efforts. 
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Maintenance problems caused by U.S. procttrenent and delivery 
procedures have been significttnt only in the engineer equipment area. 
The variety of engineer equipment end items, some non-standard, which 
have befen provided to the Khmer Armed Forces has created special 
problems in both the supply and maintenance fields. FANK must presently 
aupport several makes and models of heavy equipment, particularly bull- 
dozero, at low density levels which precludes the practicality of 
comprehensive stocks of repair parts. Some of this equipment is left 
over fj?om prior MAP, As a result, equipment operational rates suffer, 
and long lead times are encountered in obtaining parts from a wide 
variety of manufacturers. As an example, in early 19T2 FANK had a 
total of 45 bulldozers and experienced at that tine a ^2% operational 
readiness rate. Correspondingly, at present, FAIJK has a total of 36 
bulldozers and is realizing an average \1% operational readiness rate. 
By far, the cause of deadlined bulldozers is directly attributable to 
the lack of replacement parts and accessories to effect repair. However, 
other equipment of more standard makes and more recent manufacture, such 
as graders, loaders and cranes are experiencing a cvirrent oper^Ltional 
readiness rate of 86{Z, 82?» and 83^ respectively. Maintenance of heav;- 
engineering equipment is exacerbated due to the fact that training of 
operators €md maintenance personnel becomes increasingly complicated and 
time-consuming when a variety of makes and models of one specific end 
item is contained in the inventory. 

Experience with using excess prograia equipments to fill requiremsats. 
in PANK has been mixed. Essentially, excess programs have been a 
responsive and economical source of equipment , - providing that the 
equipment arrives in the same condition as advertised or that necessary 
repairs are arranged and accomplished before arrival. Many aircraft 
have been delivered to the KAF in this manner with successful results. 
However, the availability of associated support equipment, both f rom • 
excess programs and other sources, has left much to be desired. Thi.i is 
especially true of the C-123 and AIj-2U aircraft. The Khmer Na\y, on tae 
other hand, has been provided several boats through excess programs with 
good results. 

A number of factors have combined to pose follow-on maintenance 
problems restating from eqxiipment delivery scheduling. The acceleration 
of equipment deliveries, though necessary for tactical reasons, has 
often impeded follow-on support. Long lead times normally required tc 
gear-up third country training often becomes a restricting factor. The 
inherent slowness with which FANK operates in identifying personnel for 
training, and in providing sufficient maintenance facilities to support 
the package, created substantial stumbling blocks which MSDTC could do 
little to overcome in its non-advisory role. 

Despite the foregoing difficulties, since February 19T2 FANK has 
made some encouraging progress in the maintenance area. From an 
organization point of view, improvement has been realized by the 
extension of the logistical system to the military regions by the 
creation of regional logistics centers (CLR). These CLR*s, though 
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not yet fully operational, are intended to provide a logistical bridge 
between the requiring units and the technical services. However, it is 
apparent that many units do not understand the system for submitting 
requisritions to the CLR, and consequently many requirements are presented 
directly, in an informal manner, to the technical service or G~h levels 
To overcome this difficulty, FMK J-k has instituted a program for 
explaining the supply system down to the unit level, and is sending teams 
into the field to conduct on-site seminars. This effort, if prosecuted 
to completion, should assist in strengthening the position of* the CL?. in 
the logistical chain. Other improvements over the past two years, by 
specific area addressed, are as follows. 

IP ORDKAKCE. Procurement action be-an in October 1972 for obtaining 
a one year supply of repair parts for trucks previously purchased from 
Australia under SECDEF authorization of February 19T1 to take advantage 
of price, quick delivery and assurance of technical support for operafion 
and maintenance in the Khmer Republic. Initial stocks' of repair parts 
received with the vehicles were exhausted in 1972, to the point tha^ 
November a total of 52 of the 350 vehicles provided to FANK were deal^ 
lined due to parts. Subsequently, MEDTC requested and obtained approval 
for procurement of additional spares. These parts began to arrive in 
June 1973. The final shipment was received in February 19'{h. It is 
anticipated that these follow-on spares will substantially increase" 
operational rates of Australian trucks allocated to the TransiJortatio- 
Brigade. * 

The Base de Transit, located near Kompong Som, serves as a t-an-i-n*" 
maintenance facility for preparing vehicles received at the port fo- 
convoy up RN^; to Phnom Penh, FMK has been encouraged repeatedly to up- 
grade this important facility to a DS level capability and task it tc " 
support all vehicles in the Kompong Som/Ream area. Unfortunately, this 
upgrade has not materialized. 

The Ordnance Maintenance Activity in Tuol Kauk, northwest sector of 
Phnom Penh, has developed the capability to repair all small arms and most 
artillery optical items through depot level. Th*- excellent physical 
facilities at Lovek remain to be fully exploited. Efforts at this facility 
continue to be hampered by difficulty encountered in providing adequate 
security, sufficient trained personnel, and the fact that access roads are 
often interdicted by the enemy for long intervals. 

Beginning in August 1972, MEDTC has placed most of its maintenance 
emphasis on tracked vehicles tmd artillery pieces. By December 1973 FMK 
had relocated the Armored Regiment's headquarters and supply and maintenance 
activities from the Municipal Stadium to the excellent facilities of a 
former railroad maintenance building. The maintenance activity was th=n 
elevated to the DS level, complete with repair part stocks, sufficiert 
number of mechanics, and a mobile maintenance contact team. As a result 
the operational ready rate of M113*s has increased from 83% in 1972 for ' 
the. 99 in inventory ut that time to 90^ for the total 192 now authorized. 



Emphasis on field artiller:/- weapons has "been primarily tovard :.he 
establishment of on-site inspection and repair and the expansion of 
rebuild capabilities. FANK artillery and mortar mechanics now f-ccompany 
MEDTC EIUI teams to inspect and repair equipment in the field and identif-/ 
items to be evacuated to the depot for major repair. • Complimenting this ' 
program, FANK has developed the capability to rebuild 105m howitzers in- 
country. As H consequence, average opera:tional rates for artillery weapo-^s 
have consistently been above 9}%. 

Concurrent with these improvements, MEDTC initiated a program of 
inten;iive management of repair parts required for deadlined tracked 
vehicles and artillery equipment. Due to the slcmess of the FAIJK 
requisitioning system, all NORS parts requirements were submitted by 
priority message as soon as they were idfe.-?tified , and aggressive follow- 
up action was taken on all outstanding NORS requisitions. 

The net resiUt of primary emphasis on armor and artillery was tc 
provide FANK with a decisive measure of firepower over the eneny su'c^e-uer.- 
to the US bombing halt, and during the siege at Kompong Cham irSep'.e^iber"' 
and the Dry Season Offensive beginning in December 1973. 

3. (U) ENGINEER. ' Follow-on maintenance of engineer equipment nust be 
addressed in two areas; operator/using imit level and third echelc'n zo 
depot level operation. FANK has experienced many difficulties with 
operator and unit level maintenance. Heavy engineer equipment is both 
sophisticated and complex, and although it may be reasonably well cared 
for by operators, trained mechanics and supervisors are essential fcr 
ensuring full-range maintenance. FANK lacks knowledge and experience 
among using unit personnel serving in supervisory capacities. Thes- 
problems have been compounded by the continued use of equipment reslir^-- 
maintenance in areas remote from Phnom Penh. Provision of running 'srL^e", 
such as filters, has become difficult. Consequently, engine and ma^cr 
component life have suffered. Equipment used in the Phncm Penh area has 
shown a much improved operational record because of the availability of" 
parts and technical expertise. 

At depot level FANK has developed a good capability to accomplish 
major overhauls. Under the direction of TCN personnel the FA^IK depot 
is integrating its supply and maintenance operations well. The machine 
shop capability provides substantial capacity to manufacture and maintain 
parts which normally require long lead times for procurement. Its 
operation should continue to be supported. A major problem has been the 
lack of heavy repair capability at the regional logistics centers to 
support operations away from Phnom Penh. 

Despite shortcomings, graders, loaders and cranes are now experiencing 
an 32% - 86% operational readiness rate, while the rate for bulldozers 
remains at k1%, slightly less than the ^2% rate of early 1972. 

,(U) SIGNAL. Due to the enemy threat, FANK began relocating the Signal 
Depot and Signal Direct Support Company from Ang Snoul in June 1973. Tr=- 
maintenance facility was re-established at Tuol Kauk in September 1973. * A 




large backlog of equipment awaiting repair developed through, the sui-jner 
months because technicians were retained in a defensive role at Ang Snoul 
for approximately 60 days. 

Through repairman training in Thailand and the Khmer Republic, FATiK 
has become adept at repair of all common field signal equipment in -heir 
inventory. Areas where proficiency needs improvement include the r^vly- 
received VHF equipment for which a 52* week training course is 

presently in progress in Thailand, Interim qualifications will be 
accomplished through an abbreviated course featuring super\^i£ed OJT. 

Most electronic test equipment items have been received for out- 
fitting the Signal Depot and the militari^ region logistic centers. 
Training is being established in the operation and repair of new t'*st 
sets. A calibration program for FANK electronic test equipment was 
begun in April 1973 at USARSUPTHAI. 

The repair and rettirn program for PRC-25 modules, vhich is 
coordinated with U.S. Army Electronics Command and Lexington Bluegrai- 
Amor Depot, was established in December 1971 and floundered f^r 
approximately one year due to excessive turn-around tizie. . 
with increased density of PRC-25 's in field use, the quantity cf ^od.Ll*r 
exchanged under this prograia increased significantly. Recent -orocerir^- 
improvements include direct requisitioning from the Khz.er RepuDli2 
replacement modules and increased frequency of shipments to COIRJS — p-- 
and return facility. The primary problem remaining is the in&bV'z'/-" 
acquire and retain a stock of modules for use while awaiting return 
R&R items. 

5- MZ' The lack of an in-depth follow-on maintenance capabiliv 

is olie of the most pressing problems in the Khmer Air Force. KAF's 
record with maintenance management supports providing unsophisticat-^- 
aircraft under the Military Assistance Program.. However, the only 
available ground support equipment proved to be sophistic^^ited conparf-1 
to KAP level of technical maturity. At present the 6? pieces of gro'^d 
support equipment experience a 50-55^ operational ready rate, as conTsa--- 
to a rate of 60% in early I972 for the 23 pieces on hand at tha- tin-. 
Extensive out-of-country training programs continue to produce bette- 
qualified mechanics in an effort to raise the overall level of f-chn-'ca- 
capability. 

The general lack of responsibility engendered by multiple and 
conflicting command and control lines has served to adversely affect 
progress in the maintenance area. This was particularly true in the 
support of equipment other than aircraft, such as motor vehicles. 
However, in November 1973. some significant personnel changes were made 
coupled with some shifting of lines of responsibility. This action 
^c^ni^^.''^^^ ^ increase in repair parts stocked in KAF warehouses f-om 
15.000 Items in early 1972 to approximately 30,000 items at present has 
resultied in a noticeable improvement in both the quantity and quality of 
maintenance being performed on aircraft and ground support equipment. 
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Ovcnai. the result of KAF maintenance efforts is the achievement of a 
Uuotunting 62 - 68? operational readiness rate, which is marginal 
iraprovoont over the representative rate of 58!! in April 1973. for exaople 
However It is significant tonote that during this sa«e period sort^^ 
^^to's it^^'^T^^^ f'^'" "^^'^ ^973 to l.,660 in December ^73 

^ -^T^S,^^^^' "i^^ ^ corresponding increase in flying hours 

from 3.159 in April 19T3 to 5,162 and 5,1.00 in December 1973 and Ja^uar^y 

,n!^."^''?'*'^^^^• ■^"^ i^-^i^^ts tl^^t the improv4.ent i^ 

operational readiness has been achieved in the face of significantly 
,;rcRter aircraft utilization which has impacted heavily on KA^tn-country 
nnd out-of-countpy maintenance programs. country 

o. (C) WW, U.S. supply system support for follow-on maintenance has 
been generally responsive. As a measure of support success iHhe 
maintenance area, the Khmer Navy reports an average of five craft or 
Sf of a total of 171, out of commission awaiting parts. Overall *Khiier 
Navy maintenance facilities have succeeded in sustaining alj - 

re^iX ''i* ^"'^ ^^"^8^ °f of the boats laid for 

repair. IX out of country for major overhaul, and the balance out of 
commission due to: technical problems not related to mat^Jel supoort 
oTT.l°fi^ design problems, awaiting dry dock facilities, and the lack' 

:^vZ'^yii *:^?:^i:s"SL^^^^^°""^^ *° ^^^^ 

7. (U) Although FAHK continues to e:q,erience a number of 

problems frustrating efforts to improve and extend the mainten^ce system 
significant progress has been made since February 1972. With increased 
command emphasis on maintenance, especially pre^ntive maintenance! at 
ai echelons of command, and with the implementation of improv^ t^ventorv 

^d^^In'ffec^^f f^Vr"'^"^"^ Significant ^va^ces cl^ b?^ 

^tt - .^1 r f ^^^^'^ improvement in FANK maintenance prograjns. The 

.'^on/r^/-'' ''^ accentuated! the mobilf 

-!is,ov.tion/repair team concept should be exploited, repair and return 

Z"ft^- f° ce! r'f"' ""^^ ^'""^'^ vlgSously ^ursLl'^u^ti/tlrSKR 
tL^ l^ IZ ^t " extensive organic DS/depot repair capabilitv 

X t^, ? °" ^"^ capabilities of the Lovek depot as soon as 

the tactical situation permits. 
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Ar.nex K - Api-'.-rflix i 



KANK EQUIBIENT DENSITY 
FEBrtUAJty 1972 VS FEBRUARY 1971* 





TOTAL 




FANK 






12 


It 


22 


li 
ii — 


Weapons 




eO J. 9 JO 


104,351 


27^,357 


Vehicles 


.802 


5,269 


802 




Heavy 
Automotive 


7 


165 


6 


89 


Signal 


2,025 


6,027 


2,007 


5,769 


Aircraft 


76 


211 






Navy Crafi; 


69 


171 






Totals 


107,i*97 


293,281 


107,166 


285,1*27 



Source: ABC Report 
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MK KAF 

12 Ik 11 Ii 

167 2.7UO i*,3U 

20 -. . 37 

25 1 51 

18 192 - . 66 

- 76 211 

69 171 - 

251* 3,lU8 77 1*,706 



Annex L 

TECHMICAL ASSISTAIfCE 

1- (U) INTRODUCTION . Technical assistance is provided to MEMO and 
the military forces of the GKE by contract and by temporary duty 
personnel. Due to the Congressional limitations which preclude 
advising by US personnel, third country nationals xxnder contract 
serve as the eyes and ears of MEDTC performing direct assistance to 
FANK at logistical operating levels. These restrictions further limit 
the number of US personnel authorized to be present in Cambodia. 
Coneetiuently, MEDTC is staffed at a rather austere level, and technical 
experts are brought in on a periodic basia to advise- MEDTC on projects 
of specific interest. 

2- CONTRACTUAL ASSISTAJJCE . The Vinnell Corporation began providing 
techoRal assistance under contract in April 19T2 with kO third country 
nationals. The team was reduced to 3^+ personnel in September 1973 
because of an urgent need to expand the LMAT contract for upgrading KA? 
maintenance operations. 

Vinnell provides experts in many fields of logistics. In general, 
these highly qualified technical experts provide on-the-job training in 
the areas of supply and inventory management, production control, 
maintenance performance and supervision, and depot operating procedures 
in the functional areas of equipment delivery and accountability; 
ammunition; POL; ordnance, engineer, medical and signal maintenance and 
supply; port operations; and maintenance and supply of naval craft and 
equipment. They furnish timely assessments of potential problems in 
all areas of equipment support. They are used extensively to perform 
on-site inspection and reporting concerning FAHK logistics operations. 

An important ingredient to the logistical support provided to the 
Khmer Air Force is the technical assistance fiirnished through four 
separate contracts. Air America, Co, contractor for the Logistics • 
Management Assistance Team (LMAT), began supporting KAF in October 1971 
and initleaiy Included k U.S. citizens and 11 third country nationals. 
These personnel are experts in aircraft maintenance, support equipment, 
and supply and training disciplines. Even constrained by (Symington/Case) 
their presence and constant assistance is an invaluable help to the 
maintenance effort. In September 1973, the team was increased by six 
additional members, mostly in aircraft maintenance shop disciplines. 
Again, in January I97I+ the team was expanded by 12 local Khmers, all 
trained in vehicular and stationary motor maintenance. 

Three additional companies are represented: Bell Aircraft Co, 
AVCO-Lycoming Aircraft, and Helio Aircraft Corporation. This specialist 
group provides technical assistance on aircraft and engines produced by 
their companies. 
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Knpport between contract and Khmer Air Force personnel is excellent. 
Tlie- primary reason for the KAF ability to keep aircraft flying thru the 
first sixteen months covered in this report was the presence of these 
highly skilled technicians. It was evident hy Jvme of 1973, that their 
persistent and fulsome repetitions of maintenance instructions were * 
beginning to show results. At this point in time, the Khmer Air Force 
had been expanded to include over 200 aircraft. Although not very 
obvious at first, KAF maintenance quality and quantity began to improve,* 
In the month of January 197^, KAF was flying more sorties than ever 
before and their logistics were keeping with the added pressure. This 
was an excellent indication that self-sufficiency is a realizable goal 
rather than an undated milestone. 

Other technical assistance is provided by Air America, for operation 
of the TACAN equipment at Pochentong Air Base, and by Federal .Electric 
Corporation, for operation and maintenance of IvEDTC and Embassy 
conDDunicatlon? systexos • 

3- Wf TDY PERSOMNEL. Numerous officers, NCO»s, and civilians from 
the Pacific area and CONUS were called upon to augment the knowledge a-d 
experience organic to the MEDTC staff to provide technical advice and 
assistance in a variety of projects in virtually all functional areas, 
t^orae of these projects include maintenance and supply procedures for 
tracked vehicles, artillery, and engineer equipment" (primarily bulldozers) 
aromo depot construction and storage safety; signal upgrade projects; in- 
land waterway and deep water port surveys; and an evaluation of in^countrv 
clothing manufacturing capabilities. - 

Two of the more extensive studies were a survey of the port at Koir:rjo-g 
Som and a review of the KAF logstics system. COMNAVFORV provided ter-^ic^i 
assistance for a harbor defense survey of the Kompong Som port in K-'iiruary 
1972 and a subsequent mobile training team (MTT) to train Khmer Na-v-y * 
officers and enlisted men in harbor defense activities. Training was 
conducted by this MTT at Vung Tau, RVK, 27 March to 9 April 72. USSAO 
provided a 2 man survey team in September 1973 to review KAF logistics 
efficiency. The resulting report amounted to tn: indexed document listing 
all logistics management deficiencies reported by MEDTC to KAF'. The 
shear size of the report listing every conceivable logistics deficiency 
was awesome. It was extremely useful in that it provided a cataloged 
listing of deficiencies recorded by an outside expert source. This -^por- 
favorably impressed the KAF Chief of Staff and his logistics staff. Th- ^ 
presentation of this report definitely increased the pace of logistics 
management improvements. Call order specialists were provided by Air 
America to survey KAF fire fighting capability and scheduling of KAF 
cargo aircraft. Althougji positive results have not been achieved in 
these areas, initial programming actions and organizational/functional 
changes are being made. 

^. (U) SUMMARY. It is clear that technical assistance by third country 
nationals under contract supplementing the MEDTC mission has contributed 
immeasurably to the operation of the Khmer Armed Forces' logistical system 
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iina the quality of the support derived from technical experts 
temporary duty to MEDTC significantly assisted MEDTC in the 
nccompli:5jiraent of itsi mission. 
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AMMUT>^ITIQN 

1. BACKGROUKD . 

Afflmunition is a vital dimension of the coiabat power of a military 
force. Firepower constitutes the most significant advantage which the 
military forces of the GKR have over the enemy. The TANK depends on 
firepower to win. Seldom has FANK outmaneuvered the eneiny - he has 
outgimned him. The provision of sufficient ammunition in support of 
that firepower is now one of the most vital logistical tasks confront-^ng 
MBDTC. 

2. THE AMMUNITION PROGRAM . 

Ammunition requirements vary in direct ratio with the size of the 
force involved and the intensity of combat. The growth of the ammuniTion 
portion of the MAP Program over the past two years reflects both factors. 
In Fiscal 72 ammunition costs comprised about 31% of the total MAP budget 
In Fiscal 73 the proportion rose to 65% and for the current fiscal year 
it stands at 87^. Dramatic increases in weapons density /force 
structure (See Appendix l) and the level of combat over the past two 
years however, are only two of the factors bearing directly on CB MA? 
ammunition requirements. A third was the 15 August I973 cessation of 
U.S. combat air support. The USAF had been delivering massive firepower 
in support of FANK. Following 15 August, FANK had to make up as much of 
the difference as possible through increased use of its own firepower ' 
capability. Anmiunition issues rose from slightly less than 200 short 
tons a day in July 1973 to slightly more than,600 short tons a day in ' 
January 197^* (see Appendix 2). The cost in MAP dollars is accordingly 
up and, with increases in the cost of annnunltion itself, will rise 
further. The problem now is: 

FANK must' be able to expend enoxigh amniUEition to break any 
developing enemy offensive. 

FANK must have sufficient ammunition available to allow major 
units to take the offensive. 

FANK must have sufficient ammunition at its disposal in 
sufficient quantities throughout the country so that individual positions 
do not fall because of lack of ammunition. 

But at the same time: 

Total MAP-Canbodia funding must remain within established 
ceilings. 



A solution satisfying all four conditions may not be possible. However 
in an effort to approach it, MEDTC took the following actions in addition 
to field visits and inspections: 

-Kstablished an allocation control system based on ASR's to limit 
consumption of all critical lines. 

-Bnphasized - at all command levels - the need for fire discipline 
and control. 

-Continually encouraged improvements in accoimting, receipt, issue 
and storage procedures - to include extensive use of Third Country 
Iffational contract personnel. 

TASK has responded by: 

-Establishing a. Fire Support Coordination Center (FSCC) for 
control of Fhnom Penh area artillery. 

-Training personnel from military regions to eacpand the FSCC 
concept to all artillery. 

-Con^leting conversion from the French to the U.S. system of 
aianunltion resupply. 

-Improving allocation controls on the expenditures of all 
critical munitions. 

In the wake of these measures the following occured: 

-The daily consumption rate initially decreased by approximately 
15% in November and early December 19T3, reflecting a lull in the 
fighting as veil as improvements in logistics management and tatical 
command and control by the Khmer, However, dm*ing periods of heavy 
fluting OA were experienced in late December and January fh TANK had 
its back against the nation's capital and under these last ditch 
conditions, as could be expected, expenditures reached an all-time high. 

-FANK ammunition management and accounting procedures developed 
sufficiently to give a close fix on receipts and issues at the Kantauk 
Depot and at the Military Region Logistic Centers - as well as on 
artillery expenditures at meijor units. Expenditure data obtained from 
the FSCC are compared and correlated with issue data. Records maintained 
at the Kantauk Depot on the turn in of 105MM expended cartridge cases 
are also correlated with issues. Ammo accounting at the unit level is 
much more uneven and presents a particular problem in the case of units 
manning enclaves under pressure (Konpong Cham and Takeo in particular) . 
MEDTC continued to monitor ammunition use at the unit level by announced 
and iiriannounced end item utilization inspections, reviewing airdrop 
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requireEftsts and intelligence sources. Without' advisdrs in the 
field hovever, consunotion at the unit level is not subject to the 
degree of control exercised over large caliber artillety veepons or the 
KA7, A proposal has been "prepared for an additional TCTJ coinplerisnt to 
be hired by the GKR under a contractxiral arrangeiLent with the Vinnell 
Corporation. This would provide TCK's under tffiDTC/Vinneil control to . 
assist at critical management positions in the Fnnom Penh, Military 
Region and Division areas, and would materially assist efforts to 
encourage the development of logistical and fire discipline at all 
nllltaiy echelons. . . 

The increased expenditure raies discussed previously have placed 
extraordinary, dsmande on the entire logistical system - U.S. and Khmer 
alike. They have resulted in: 

-Depletion of world-wide stocks of certain items with resultant 
requirement for increased production schedules. 

-Increased requirement for transportation assets (both airland 
and tug/barge) to deliver ammunition to Cambodia (See Appendix 3). 

-Increased requireisents for amaunition storage capacity in the 
U.S. depot complex in Thailand as well as in the main FAIfK depot of 
Kaatauic Just outside Phnom Penh. In this regard, expansion of the 
storage facility at Kenteuk was accomplished thro\2gb a major construction 
effort on the part of the FAKK. Construction continues to improve that 
storage facility to provide it vith a true all vea-ther cspabiliuy. At 
the same time plans ere currently under way to construct an additonal 
7,500 ton FAHK depot near Phnom Penh. 

In addition to the logistical impact of escalating expenditures, 
there has also been a significant fiscal iiipact on the entire MAF-CB 
Program. Aamranition costs now dominate the program. Estimates of the 
degree of dominance vary from Sl% to 95% depending upon whether or not 
it will be necessary to fund a portion of the July 7^ ammunition 
requirements from the Ttjk program. (See Appendix U). 

In either case in order to attempt to meet funding requirements for 
ammunition it was necessary to shortfall most investment, attrition, and 
O&M items. The current operating funds other than amniunition are below 
minimum essential req\aired to. keep FANK operational. Some form of 
emergency assistance will be required to offset the shortfall caused by 
afflDunition requirements. 

3.' A SUMMARY. 



The above recoacnendations are made in the' interest of inproving the 
responsiveness and qusLlity of the support provided "by the U.S.G. - this 
vhiie simultaneously reducing costs. 
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REPRESENTATIVE WEAPONS DMSITY INCREASES 
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Annex M « Appendix 3 

AMMUNITION TRAMSPORTATION REQUIREMEHTS 

The rapidly increasing consumption rate required a substantial 
increaae in transportation assets. The attached chart lists the 
aaount of ammunition delivered to Cai&bodia by all modes. Despite 
a significant increase in the number of tug and bcurge assets available, 
during January 1974 it vas still necessary to transport more than 
5f200 tone of aimiunition from Thailand by air. During February 19T4» 
it is estimated that about 23,000 short tons will be delivered by 
barge with an additional 3,000 tons transported by air. During March 
requirements for airland deliveries may be reduced even more, however, 
it appears that there will remain a continuing requirement for airland 
delivery of certain ammunition, either because of a lack of sufficient 
tug and barge assets or because of an immediate requirement which 
would preclude lengthy shipping times. 
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AMMO DELIVERIES TO CAMBODIA 

FY Ik TO DATE 



MOKTH 


AIRLAND 


. AIRDROP 


MEKONG 


HIGHWAY 


TOTAL 


■■■■ 
JUL 


3687 


1371 


3050 


1 

103 


6211 


AUG 


8737 


1331 


l81fU 




121(7 


SEP 


5527 


I3U5 


2372 


22I* 


9U68 


OCT 


6366 


668 


k92k 


138 


12116 


NOV 


U051 


U19 


5005 


371 


9eu6 


DEC 


i»827 


761 


8683 


kll 


11682 


JAN 


5225 


567 


76U8 


0 


11-61= 


TOTAL 


38i*20 


6U82 


31+701 


15i2 
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MAP-CB PROGRAM EVOLUTION 



TOTAL PROGRAM (l) 



AMMO (1) 



PERCENTAGE 



OCT 73 



181.2 



ll*l,2 



1B% 



DEC 73 



325.0 



302 (2) 



93JK 



PRESENT 



325.0 



311 (2)(3)(i*) 



95.6JC 



NOTES: 

(1) Figures in millions of dollaxs. 

(2) Requirement includes provision for Jul fk consumption. 

(3) Increose due to price changes. 

(^0 If Jul 7U requirements are eliminated 311 million figure is 
revised to 283 million. This latter amount represents &'J% of 
the total program. 
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PROPERTY DISPOSAL 

^^The FANK Collection, Classification and Salvage Company (CC&S) 
was conceived in 1972 emd progrannaed tpr activation and receipt of 
equipment in December 1973. A PDO agreement was unilaterally drafted 
by MKDTC in August 1972 and was approved by SECSTATE and SECDEF 
followed by final GKB. signature in March 1973. The CC&S Company was 
originally assigned to the FANK Director of Military Domain. Further 
assessaent of unit mission resulted in reasBignaent to the Director of 
Material (DIRMAT) in January Ik. 

DIRMAT has a skeleton CC&S Company in operation at Pochentong. They 
have on hand 150 off-shore procurement, Japan (OSPJ) unserviceable 
vehicles from prior MAP and lU8 vehicles of other national origins. 
There is little, if any, demand for ferrous - scrap in Cambodia. It has 
been determined economically feasible to retrograde unserviceable 
materiel to Thailand for sale through US PDO channels. Backhaul to 
Thailand on barges is being planned for the prior MAP materiel. Future 
retrogrside materiel will be moved in the same manner since the SCOOT 
transportation cOlows 50 tons per barge free backhaul. 

Although much of its equipment is available and operational 
procedures have been established, the CC&S Company lacks essential 
leeidership and personnel to become a positive force in ridding the 
FANK supply and maintenance systems of unserviceable materiel. Efforts 
are underway to achieve a functional manning level and begin productive 
operations • 

Despite these limitations, the FANK CC&S Company assisted in retro- 
grading brass which was confiscated as a result of a concerted three 
month effort. Reports received in late October 1973 from reliable 
sources in the Phnom Penh and Battambang areas concerning illegal 
trafficking of brass casings keyed a major investigation by CHMEDTC and 
FANK. Results revealed that both civilian and military personnel were 
Involved in transporting expended casings for personal profit to 
Thailand, Hong Kong, and Singapore. Such actions were in direct 
violation of the USG/GKR PDO agreement and Section 505 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act which specify return to the USG of all MAP provided materiel 
or scrap yhen no longer required for its original purpose. 

Areas of the illegal trafficking centered around Phnom Penh, 
Battambftng, Kastpot, and Kompong Som. In mid-December, the GKR issued a 
declaration revealing their efforts to curb this activity and listed 
several actions which included the arrests of numerous people and the 
relief from duty of three general officers. This was followed by a news 
release from Miss Elizabeth Becker representing the Washington Post. 
Further, CXKCFAHK, in a Note de Service, ordered all casings returned 
to aanunition supply points when new ammo is drawn. 
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During December, 355 tons of brass were confiscated, which included 
a planned single shipment of 200 tons to Hong Kong valued at approximately 
$U00,000. Procedures have been established and ore in effect utilizing 
the PANK CC4S Company to retrograde brass to US FDD facilities in 
Thailand, ^y mid-Januaiy 197**. the level of illegal brass traffic had 
sharply decreased, thus indicating that steps instituted by GKR/FANK were 
in fact working. 

The structure for a functional FANK PDO activity is available and has 
been ifflpleaented for one commodity. FANK m\ist take decisive action to 
fully activate, staff and equip the CXJ&S Company to create a responsive 
PDO activity capable of maximizing cannibalization and ridding the 
logistical system of unserviceable excess materiel. 
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ADP SUPPORT OF MEDTC 



1, INTRODUCTION . A varied amount of ADP support is in existence and 
planned tor axigmenting the managerial operations within MEDTC. Current 
support Is furnished "by USARSUPTHAI, IBM Corporation in Phnom Penh, 
UBSAG, and CINCPAC. While the support is primarily topical in nature, 
a system is planned to provide sufficient flexibility for its use in 
many functional areas. All division vithin MEDTC utilize ADP Support. 

2, LOGISTICS DIVISION . ADP support of logistics operations is by 
functional area. 

a. Supply . Svtpport of supply functions is furnished by varied 
sources. USARSUPTHAI provides keypunch and transceiver support for the 
nonthly ABC report and for requisitions passed to CONUS supply activities. 
IBM Cox^oration provides keypunch support under contract, but it is 
available only one day per veek and is limited to 2000 cards. This 
source of ADP support is used solely for the KRASS supply system. 

Cards keypunched by IBM are then sent to USARSUPTHAI for transceiving 
to US6AG. USSAG maintains the computer program for KRASS and provides 
system printout to MEDTC and FAO. ADP support provided by CINCPAC 
consists of computer program and printout support for the monthly ABC 
item receipt report and other allied reports. 

Existing ADP support arrangements for MEDTC supply requirements 
do not provide timely response because of the dispersion of and 
relative inaccessibility to hardware. As a result, it is only with a 
great deal of difficulty that MEDTC is able to keep pace with KILETRIP 
generated ADP receipt documents. Furthermore, ADP output is often of 
United value for making timely management decisions since it is not 
\]p-to*date . 

Efforts are currently underway to automate portions of the 
existing Khmer Air Force manual siq)ply system. These efforts include 
the possible provisioning of an organic keypunch capability and a pony 
transceiver circuit at Pochentong Air Base to handle requisitions for 
30»000 lines. The availaibility of a similar capability is being 
studied for the Khmer Navy. 

b. Property Accountability . In an effort to account for their 
equipment • FANK published a regulation requiring each unit to report 
quarterly on the status of MAP equipment in Idieir possession. This 
Major Item Equipment Report includes FSN; nomenclature; quantities 
authorised, recelTed, tuzned-ln, lost In combat, and on-hand; and the 
condition of each Item. Reports received represented numerous formats 
and the vast amounts of data accumulated vas unmanageable. In order to 
ratider this information useable. It vas decided to automate the reports. 
Coordination has been effected with MACTOAI through CINCPAC to provide 
ADP services. A report format vas established from which key punch 
operators could prepare cards for Input Into ADP equipment. An agree- 
ment has been completed whereby MACIHAI will process the reports and 
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return them to MEDTC for use 'by FANK and MEDTC in identifying attri^ion 
re(iuirements , monitoring equipment distribution, end managing mainten- 
ance and support requirements. The first automated printouts are 
expected to be avai3.able in April 197^ • 

c* Ammunition * Currently ADP support for ammunition managenent is 
provided by the computer resources of *USSAG. Reports are generate! 
monthly, data input is via punched cards which are handcarried to U3SAG, 
and output is printed. The following reports comprise the current system: 

(1) IndividuaT Item Detail Report . This report contains infor- 
Bation on individual ammunition characteristics by line item (DODIC) 

to Include: funding, inventory balances (quantities and dollar values); 
deliveries to Cambodia during the period and their mode of transport, 
i.e* surface (water), land, airland or airdrop; in-country depot issues 
for the period; and cunulative deliveries to MAF-CE for the fiscal year. 

(2) Sxaanary Data Report . This report presents information 
accumulated for each individual item (DODIC ) as the detail report 
discussed above is generated. It contains information such as the 
total short tons received in-country for the period by delivery mode, 
the total cunulative short tons received for the fiscal year by 
delivery mode. Inventory total balances, and total program dollcu: 
information . 

(3) Projection of ToteQ. Program Requirements . This report 
reflects the projected total program requirements expressed in rounds 
and dollars for each Item. 

Though useful, the frequency with which these reports can 
be obtained (monthly) limits their value' as managerial documents and 
relegates them to the class of historical records. What is nee-ied is 
the capability to access the data base on a real time basis. Only then 
can the multitude of dynamic parameters Involved in the management of 
a wartime ammunition system be analyzed and. evaluated with sufficient 
speed to allow for active rather them reactive decision making. 

Preliminary steps have been taken toward this end and planning 
Is nov in progress to establish a remote input /output terminal with online 
access to the USSAG computer facility. It is planned to locate the 
terminal at MEDTC in Phnom Penh with a dedicated secure line communications 
link to the centrcLl processor. The Implications that such a capability 
would provide are far-reaching emd transcend the management of the 
ammunition supply system. Clearly, all of MEDTC could conceivably 
benefit from this type of ADP support. 

3. PLANS AND PROGRAMS DIVISION . ADP support of the Plans and Programs 
Division operations Is through the MACV developed G05 System currently 
supported by USSAG. 

The GO5 System is a computer program documenting unit and equipment 
authorizations by means of a time-phased force structure listing. .The 
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liDtinr is updated as force structure changes occur, either in tems . 
of units added -or deleted or in terms of the year in vhich .the unit - 
is to be MA? equipped. The progrea also provides a printout of TO&E's'. ^. 
•for all MAP force structure units, with the capability of readily 
changing the TO&E data at FA!{K or IGDTC request. Copies of these 
printouts are widely used by all personnel in KSDTC end have been . .. . 
T:ro\-ided to the PAICK G-U es a canageiaent tool for controlling the^ 
distribution of equipment to. FAIJK units. ' :■ 

\ 

In addition to the above cocunents, the GO-5 System produces sunniary 
dociTDents from the unit force structure listing and TOtE's vhich percit 
M2DTC end FAIJK to more effectively risjiage the planning and distribution 
of MAP equipment. 

The one problea the Plans and Prograns Division has had vith its 
coiEouter support vas vith the time lag betveen input of the data to 
Uf^ARSUPTHAI for keypunch and trp-nsceiving to USSAG, and receipt of the 
out puts. The problem vas co2po\inded by the requirement to run an 
interim error listing in order to cake necessary corrections prior to 
running the complete set of outputs. Efforts currently underway to 
establish a remote input/output terminal within the logistics Division 
of !CXr vith online access to the USSAG computer should elindnate 
this problea, 

• l. mACT'STrP ASSUKANCE PIVTSIOR . Within MAD, the End Item Utilization 
Inspection Program is provided AD? support by USSAG. Monthly listings 
are*pro\dded MEDTC which contain synopses of coaibat unit inspection 
results. Displayed in this listing are: unit, next higher headquarters* 
coordinates, month of inspection, reported strengths (authorized, 
assigned and present), status of equipment issue, status of equipment 
maintenance, status of ammunition maintenance, location and completion 
date of unit training under MAP, and a narrative summary of the inspected 
imit. These listings are normally produced monthly in two forms: those 
imits inspected during the previous month and a history file of all such ' 
inspections conducted during CY 19T3 and 197^. 

The NEMVAC Prograa is also sigjported with an ADP application by 
USSAG. This application Is an as-required listing of all potential 
evacuees vithin the Khmer Republic, for use by members of the NEMVAC 
control mechanism, notably vardens. The listing displays names, wards, 
category of evacuee, house address, embassy house number, business and 
hone telephones, employer (if not the American Mission) and remarks. 




KANK p.erinl i:t:l: ver:.' csipabiiity vas essentieliy non-sxistent prior 
l.o 1.'*' Au^■;u3t X973* A varachute tacking and rigging platoon had "fc&en 
.•.r,:H);nrd vith the F/j;}: rararhute brigaie and vas cepable of preiparir.g 
c.nly il.^^M' bandies for C-U? aircraft. All eicergency airdrop resupply 
vas beint; provided by USA? C-130*s from U-Tapao. Piigging vas acccr- 
plisheii by U3ARSU?rrfAI personnel. 

Training •prcr^T'^^ vere instituted in rnailarid d'oring !:&y» Jur.e and 
July 1973 by USAF SOT^s and USAP3UPTHAI riggers to prepare ?AirK to 
conduct hl^h velocity eircrops from nevly acquired C-123 aircraft. 
Siaultsneous efforts vsre successful in actiiraxing the FAIIK Base 
Aeroport^e. The new unit tooik corsoined responsibility for aerial 
del iver>' operations and conduct of basic airborne training for ps^s- 
i^hutists. A rigging area vas established at Pochentong end prefabricate 
metal buildings vere erected to house parachute storage, packing end 
aerial delivery iten maintenance activities. FAMC began C-123 airdrops 
?r. 17 August 1973 end has averaged nearly 100 tons weekly with a peak 
VuTput of 200 tons. The C-123 is now the backbone of FAICK airdrop 
resurplj* zc isolated areas. 

The rase Aerrportee is also tasked with retrograding airdrop eouip- 
c-r.t fro- rtnoa Penh to Tnailand for repair and reuse in continuing US' 
r.lrdrrp suprrrt- Although significant quantities of parachutes and 
» 'r.ts::.?rs have been retumei, ether corroonents are r)Zt beir.g r*"urried 
ri;:i slL retrograded iteins req*jire exr-ensive las-inxens^ce or rr^t be 
f-.-C-.-ajed. A program for control of both quantity and quality of retro- 
jTraded ADE i 5' being iiaple=iented by FAKK to reduce current high costs 
for airdrop operations. 
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MAP/AID INTERFACE 

1. DESCRIPTIOH OP AID PROQRAhE AND THE GENERATION OF COUNTERFAET FUNDS . 
The Coaanodity Import Program (CIP) and the Public Law U80 (Food for 
Peace) programfl provide a level of imports to the private sector that 
are required to sustain the Cambodia econonQr. The present program as 
authorised hy Congress provides for financing only the minimum essential 
cosnoditles. Standard commercial procedures are utilized in these 
import transactions, the only difference being that A.I.D. and the USDA 
provide the foreign exchange rather than the GKR. The importers must 
purchase this foreign exchange in riels, the riels then becoming so- 
called counterpart funds. The importer uses funds realized from 
previous business transactions — or credit — to purchase this foreign 
exchange. Although the levels of the CIP and P.L. U80 programs are 
based \^n civilian inport requirements, FARK can in limited instances 
purchase certain ingwrts from local importers. To the extent this is 
posBihle scarce MAP funds may be utilized for other purposes. Also to 
the extent that FANK may have purchased from importers in the past or 
might in the future, FANK contributes to the ia5)orters' ability to 
finance additional imports and, full circle, some of FANK's disburse- 
ments vill therefore become counterpart. Counterpart funds generated 
by the process described above are deposited in either U.S. or U.S. -GKR 
Jointly controlled accounts. These counterpart funds may be used in 
support of mutually agreed upon activities in both the civilian and 
military sectors of the econonQr. 

2. AID/MAP ifiTiiJiFACE . MAP Canibodla never had adequate funds to purchase 
all of the commodities required under the U.S. Military Assistance 
Program. Ibere are, however, many segments of the economy in which both 
the military and civilian populace reap equal benefit from the utili- 
sation of facilities constructed and/or iocproved using commodities 
purchased. This is particularly true in the Public Works and Transportation 
Sectors. These are areas in which the mutual sharing of costs provides 
real benefit to all concerned. Increasinly scarce MAP monies have been 
required to stqpport rapidly expanding ammunition requirements and less 

and less funds have thus been available to promote GKR self-sufficiency 
in the de^lopoent of its economic /mill taiy infrastructure. Consequently 
the mutual sharing of the costs of common vise items by MAP and AID must 
be promoted as a matter of the utmost iiQ>ortance. A logical and 
thoroughly coordinated inter- face between the Cambodia MAP and AID 
programs can contribute substantially to the promotion of GKR self- 
sufficiency. It can also resiilt in the most cost effective approach to 
the elimination of wasteful duplication, thereby benefiting both AID and 
MAP equally and the Khmer Republic as a whole. 

3. OBSTACLES . Several major obstacles continue to retard substantial 
achlvenent. The prime determinant has been the low level of security 
supporting assistance funds authorized by Congress. Second, strong 
Congressional criticism against any USAID involvement in project type 
assistance has made USAID reluctant to fund much of anything in the way 
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of connnon-use items of benefit to both the MAP and AID programs. Third, 
the development of many projects has occurred within and been 
constrained by the wartime environment. Proposals which surface under 
eircunstances such as these are often a reaction to externally imposed 
factors and consequently the planning process is curtailed and the inter- 
face with the routine development of the Khmer budget is difficult since 
any new higth priority project may have* to be funded at the expense of 
other already funded proposals. 

U, AIRPORT IMPROVUCTT . There has been one important program where AID/ 
MAP have jointly funded common-use items, i.e., the airport improvement 
program* This program provided for the priority accomplishment of major 
Inprovenents at the airfields of Pochentcng, Battambang and Ream. MEDTC 
provided the overall analysis of requirements, planning, procurement, 
delivezy of materials and monitoring of the program thus eliminating the 
requirenent for AID to assign its scarce personnel assets (a major AID 
concern). Construction of facilities under this program has been 
prosecuted under the managership of the Director of Consruction, Khmer 
Republic. Construction has been haaipered by the Congressional limitation 
on numbers of third country nationals which can be brought into the 
country to assist in the supervision of various facets of construction. 
Althou^ somewhat behind scheduled conviction dates, significant 
improvements (particularly at Pochentong) have already been completed. 

5. OTHER PROJECTS . Several important military projects have been 
completed utilizing counterpart funds generated by importation and use 
of U.S. produced commodities under the Congressional approved PL-UBO 
program. Specific projects have been completed improving dependent 
housing, military training centers, prisoner of war facilities, data 
service center, printing plant euad English language training. 

6. COUNTERPART PROJECT PLANNIHG . In the past acconQ>li8hment of worth 
while projects using counterpart funds has been severly restricted by 
the sudden and sometimes unexpected development of requirements. One of 
MEDTC*8 prime goals has been to eliminate development of counterpart 
requirements within this "crisis management" environment. In this regard 
a major planning effort was successfully concluded with the inclusion of 
Important and rationally developed counterpart projects in the FY 19 7^ 
GKR budget. This effort marked the first occasion in which the projects 
were Identified and planned prior to the fineaization of the Khmer 
budget. It is anticipated that handling counterpart funded projects in 
this manner will result in a q\iantum Improvement in this important area. 
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Annex P - Appendix 1 

SUMMARY OF COUNTERPART AUTHORIZATIONS 



AHD RELEASES 



Ceklendar 





X^JTU^ed J.lbJLe 


Funds Released 


Funds Reserved 


Remarks 


lyTZ 


Training uemers 




59,070,000 
riels 


GKR has 
not 

requested 




uepe n cien^ n qus ing 


$J.0O»2>3 






1973 


. Airfield Upgrading 


$1,^38,81*9 






1973 


Airfield Upgrading 


$1,31*2,210 








i^penaenx nousmg 


$130, 799 






1973 


Temporary Housing 


$138,799 






1973 


FOH Facilities 


$37,111* 






1 Q7'5 
Ay 15 


i^pcnaen w nous i ng 








1973 


Teaiporary Housing 




120,000,000 
rieis 


To be released 
lAW rn0A\i 


1973 


Data Services Center 




19,000,000 
riels 


To te released 

T AU f n 

lAW rnUA'u 


1973 


Printing Plant 




30,000,000 
riels 


GKR hais not 
re(^uested 


1973 


English Language 
Training 




6,000,000 
riels 


GKR has not 
requested 


1973 


Free Rice for 
Intervention Forces 




311,000,000 
riels 


To he released 
lAV PROAG 


1973 


Uhiforns for 
FANK 




369,000,000 
riels 


To he released 
lAW PROAG. 


1973 


IVpewriters for PAMK 
Finance Service 




1,000,000 
riels 


To he released 
lAW PROAG 


1973 
197U 


liOO Bed Hospital 
MRK Ammnltion Depot 




21,000,000 

riels 

39,000,000 


To he released 
lAW PROAG. 
Proposed for 



riels 



(XR 197l» budget 
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Calendar 



iSSS. 




Funds Released Funds Reserved 


Reiii£i.rks 




197»» 


Neak Leoung Airfield 


30,000,000 


Proposed 


for 






riels 


flSTD T nvli 
ufU\ ly ( 4 


budget, 




Temporary Housing 


35,000,000 


Proposed 


for 






riels 




Duoget 


197U 


Recruit Center 


1*0,000,000 


Proposed 


for 






rieis 


viKii iy7*+ 


budget 




Interrogation Center 


50,000,000 


Proposed 


for 






riels 


GKR 19Ti* 


budget 


19TU 


Artillery School 


67,000,000 


Proposed 


for 






riels 


GKR 1971* 


budget 


191U 


Araor School 


3.000,000 


Proposed 


for 






riels 


GKR 1971* 


budget 



197U . Pochentong Helioport $266,312 
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Annex B 



THE FREE RICE PROGRAM 

If there has been any one single element that has boosted the 
morale of the FANK combat units, it hag been the authorization of 
free rice for the intervention units. The problem of availability 
of r1ce to the military in the field had previously plagued 
commtLnders. Before the free rice program was instituted, every 
soldier had to pay for his quota of rice. Under the old system, the 
unit commander was issued a small revolving fund with which he would 
purchase the rice and then sell it to his troops. He would collect 
from the men on payday for the rice issued during the month. If 
monthly pay was late, the revolving fund would be out of cash to 
purchase new rice and the troops and their families would go hungry. 
The same problem would arise in ease of loss of rice or funds on 
operations or due to fraudulent activities of the commander or his 
treasurer. Also, when the soldier had not yet been paid or had used 
his pay for other purposes, there would be little or no rice for 
himself or his family. In order to eradicate these detriments to combat 
effectiveness and at the same time provide an incentive to persuade 
troops to join the ranks of intervention units, the free rice program was 
conceived by MEDTC, 

All troops of the intervention units are now provided free rice 
regardless of pay or pay related problems. Free rice is allocated to 
each unit on a basis of 700 grams per man per day. The source of this 
rice is from the normal FAHK quota of 211 M/T/day which is provided 
through USAID, not MAP-CB. Free rice deliveries began on 1 December 
1973. 

The rice situation is very important to the war effort because rice 
is the basic diet for the Khmers. DIRINTENDANCE is responsible for the 
distribution and delivery of rice to the intervention units. The cost 
of this rice is funded in the GKR defense budget. DIRIKTENDANCE buys 
all rice from a commercial source (SONEXIM). Free rice has had such 
overwhelming results with the intervention units, it is envisioned that 
tliis program will continue Indefinitely. To insure that the commanders 
or soldiers have a means of recourse in cases where there is a complaint, 
lUc. FANK Rice Committee was formed to resolve with positive action any 
ai Leged injustices. A Log Staff Officer from MEDTC is a permanent 
observer to this committee. 
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Annex S 



TRIPARTITE DEPUTISS' WORKING GROUP 

The Tripartite Deputies* Working Group was convened for the first 
time on 15 January 1971. Its purpose was to promote cooperation 
between RVHAF and FANK. This high level group was originally staffed 
by the Deputy Comnanders of RVRAF, FANK, and MACV. Prior to the 
Vietnam cease fire meetings were held in Saigon. Effective with the 
cease firet however, Deputy C0MUSSAG/7th AF was nominated to lead the 
delegation and the location of the meetings was shifted to Phnom Penh. 
CHMKDTC is a p€urticipant at all Deputies' meetings and reports and 
aiautes are forwarded through MEDTC for comments prior to Implementation. 

With the passage of time cooperation between the South Vietnamese 
and the Khmer within the framework of the Tripartite Deputies' Working 
Group and associated study groups has increased significantly. This 
close cooperation has repeatedly been evidenced by the solution of 
difficult problems, occasionally having international ramifications, 
in such areas as coordination in border areas, communications security 
and in the planning and management of the vitally important Mekong 
River convoys. Convoy planning, administration » protection and control 
requires the interface of the two countries at all levels fl*om senior 
cabinet officials and military officers to customs officials, civilian 
and military river pilots, province chiefs and military officers of all 
three services. The fact that the Mekong River LOG has been strongly' 
contested by the enemy but never denied to the GKR is an important 
achievement and represents proof of the success of Tripartite. This is 
particularly' important when one considers that the cessation of U.S. 
involvement in South Vietnam was followed soon after by the termination 
of U.S. air support for the Khmer Armed Forces on 15 August 1973. 
nevertheless, vitally needed military and civilian products have 
continued to reach Phnom Penh without serious interruption, largely 
because of the close coordination and mutual cooperation between RVN 
and the GSR. 

It is important to point out that the role of the U.S. in Tripartite 
activities has gradually shifted ftrom that of leader to that of active 
participant. This has been consistent with the desires of both the 
Departments of State and Defense. It is one more indication of the 
success of the Tripartite forum. 
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BgRGSNCY EVACUATIQM PLAK (ifQ-IVAC) 




r .* 



if 




3. OUTSIDE ASSISTANCE . United States Air Force assets statieaed * 

in Thailand vere tasked to provide airlift in the event tbat the Esergeacy 
Evacuation Plan vas executed. Since Air Force Helicopter assets vere ^ 
insufficient to provide a single lift capability, Cooaaader Seven^ IT**^^- 
vas tasked with providing an Amphihious Ready Group vith ^°^*5ral^riae 
Aviation Unit to assume various reaction times, dictated by J*", 
situation, in order to provide both Landing Zone Security J 
single Uft capability. The decision to reduce the reaction U 
ARG/MAU to conform to the military situation in the Khmer 
continuing problem since it limited the freedom of action r;' ^- 

the training activities of the forces designated for, and dedleatea 
the Emergency Evacuation Plan- C^V :V1^V. - 



fl| COORDINATION AND EXECUTION . Members of prospective assisting 
agencies were brought into Phnom Penh on a continuing basis to condud 
liaison, familiarize themselves with the landing zones, communication 
facilities, and the command and control organization. CPX's were 
scheduled to coincide with liaison visits so that the organization 
could be evaluated realistically and all participants would have an 
understanding of capabilities and limitations. Each CPX was modified 
to reflect a growing degree of realism, the later exercises being 
conducted in what was anticipated to be a real time situation. 

^> Ifc PROBLEM AREAS. 



Counting Noses : The most significant problem area developed 
during the evaluation of the Emergency Evacuation Plan was the 
instability of the personnel anticipated to be on board at the tine 
of evacuation. Both MEDTC and the U.S. Mission were characterized by 
Short tour personnel, the one year unaccompanied tour at MEDTC being 
a recognized problem and the use of short tour temporary personnel by 
the Embassy a similar consideration. 

"b* OutlyinR Areas . An additional area of concern has teen the 
immediate notification of potential evacuees located in the Khmer ' 
Republic but not in Phnom Penh proper, i.e. such areas are Ream/Kompong 
Som and Battambemg. Additional HF Radios were installed at each 
location thereby establishing a means of communication at the work 
site and residence of the personnel located there. However these 
radios are not monitored on a continuous basis and prior coordination 
is required to establish times of actual communication by HF equipment 

c. Communications For Notification . A 100% guarantee of 
notification continues to be a problem area, especially for personnel 
not possessing the necessary radios (Unofficial Americans). A 
suitable means of alerting unofficial Americans was accomplished by 
using the FM rebroadcast from Saigon. Potential evacuees were advised 
to monitor this station and frequency and to listen for pre-arranged 
coded information which would alert them to the commencement of 
Emergency Evacuation Proceedings. 
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Annex U 



MEDIC ADKniISTRATIVE SUPPORT 

1. CE31ERAL . . 

w utilized by MEDTC were in large part shao-i 

1^ ^l^T ^ ot which were unique to the situation 

ii^ Phnoa Penh and sone which would apply to other MAAG-type activities 
For an overview of the environment as of the close of 1973. seve^ 
factors are highUghted in the followlne: several 

«>»B«,»^^^] 2^""!^ ™" physicolii- located on the American Embassy 

eosflpound at Phnon Penh in two Pasco buildings - i.e.. single storv^re 

structures with metal siding and roofing ^ty actmUes ' 
anL^h ^"'T^^ ^ily travel to various locations in the 

Phnom Penh area (especially the F/UJK General Staff Headqmrters Serv^e 
Headquarters Chrui Chang War Naval Base. Pochentong Araf^d the 

tS^^ufthf^?"'^ ^'■"^"^"^ *° units/locations 

iS^lons! »«P«*>"c for conducting end item utilization 

(2) The security situation impacted on support activitios. The 

^M^I^™^ "^"^^ ^ countiy^thin vhl^h ^ Mt^r ' 

mllitaiy strug^e was taking place and MEDTC personnel were sub^ec^ 

the ever present possibility of terrorist attack. The primary consider- 

of ?he Se^^- ^- ' '° "^"'"^ environment was the'^fSt^er?o;:^2^ce 
of the MEDTC mission - i.e.. actions to insure maximum ef fectiv-n^ss of 
TJIZ T- activities were of necessity restricted to 

preclude needless exposure, inasmuch as a possible consecuence of a ^C 
^"t^LtJ^L™ ,\'=«^"'^*y *° ---^ action would have b^en the i^Son ■ 
of political or other restrictions, which would have tampered threffect! • 
iveness of mission accoa^ilishment . errect- 

MRTvrr °^ environmental framework within which 

IffiDTC operated was the need to maintain a low profile. An overly con- 
spicuous presence would inevitably have provided a base for enew pronaaanda 
conceming direct U.S. military involvement, and may f urthL ha^ ?ed ?o 
exaggerated news reports la some elements of the A^rcian press Accord- 

Sri-t/"*'' """^ ^""^ ^''^ ^^°a civlli^ Clothes! ■ 

-f^ ^" ^'^P^ *° ""its In the field, h^ever 

Se^C Storn^T ''^ effective, ae vehicles of ^7 ' 

^clS bLS \ " r'"*'^ ^^'■^"^ different colors, rather than the 
^-I, !: Support arrangements reflected CHMEDTC's policy to avoid 

projection of an unfavorable overbearing Image. 

foll^:^'^""^'' °^ support arrangements discussed below are as 

(1) Organization for support 

(2) Housing 
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(3) Transportation 
Ct) Funding of Support 

ORGAHIZATIOH FOR SUPPORT. Hajor sources of support were the t-EDTr- 
i^/rll'f^ryZ'c^^^^^^ ^^"^ Aa^inistfauve 

^^^^"^ ^''^'"^ * °f Paramoxuit importance 

case) ?i^t^ organization for support was the Congressional (Sy^inr^o" 
Br^ch ^? r" »«xlmua number of U.S. personnel of the Executive 

o^"w^L*'•^.°°^^'■^'f pennitted to be in country. The severe restrictions 

In T^all^f 1^ physically separated from the main body and stationed 

actl^lti^ « 5?!;! r^"* co-located with such military service support 
activities as finance and personnel. - " 

b. Military Services. Military Service organizations provided 
adoinistrative/logistical support to MEMC in the areas of nxiinc 
lTuT^l:St f This support was provided iy ac'^ivitlei 

?f y ^ Support Activity, Thailand (USAHSUPTHAI) thru th- '.Err- Jc'-- 
Liaison Office. Airlift support between Phnom Penh and Thailari v=s 
provided on a reimbursable basis by the USAF for C-130 caxgo aircr-'t aid 
by the USA 70th Aviation Company for light fixed wing aircraft (Soil's) 

Offic; o - rthfC^n^"^ Admnistrativ. Office . The Administrative 
^llll r ! Embassy provided administrative supoort to =r'' 

other elements of the U.S. Mission at Phnom Penh. Such'support was ' 
furnished on a full cost reimbursement basis (indirect costs as we" : a^ 
(^) nroS™ '^^'^ the Department of State Shared Administrative iurocr- 
t!v!;v^ ^ The following types of support were furnished to :.Z2TC: 
lllJl^l communications (the dispatch of outgoing and the receipt of 
^^^^JTt^'ll' ^""^^""y telephone service; maintenance of th^ 

MEDTC administrative motor vehicle fleet; maintenance of quarters and 
^ aL?^ * °{ supplies and oqoipment (utilizing l-XLTC 

^^Jf^ lit " E'^^'^^e (MAE) funds; disbursing a.,d check-cashing 
services, office supplies (other than those supplies obtained throulh 
military supply channels in ThaHand by the MEDTC Joint Liaison Ofr -e 
and shipped to Phnom Penh); other services (typewriter repair, etc.) ' 

excert f^r^HT^' °' ^ ^1 °f t'^e team 

except for the JLO), severely restricted in size by the Congressional 

o^cSr"'^'"^ ''^^^^^y t° thf perlwnce 

suppST^cttrr missions. Nevertheless, some administrative 

on a J^^f^H 1^" J^^^ required to be perfoni^d by MEDTC at Phnom Penh 

llr-l »™ift * ^ l'°"si°6 assignment officer 

offlcer'^^.f fi°f T ^"ty basis. The JMP billet for a supply 

a nr™IJv\ ^""^ function could not be eliminated; accordLLy 

a property book officer was appointed as an additional duty to maintain 
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the property hand receipt records, and the remaining supply functions 
(determination of requirements, making arrangements for the procurement, 
follow-up, and issuance to the requestor after receipt) were absorbed 
as additional duties by the MEDTC Comptroller. 

3. HOUSIMG . 

a. For security and other reasons* MEDTC personnel were billeted 
in several locations. The housing requirement was satisfied as follows: 

(1) Officers were billeted in rental houses of the villa type, 
with several officers assigned to each house. The number assigned 
varied depending upon the number of bedrooms available, and average four 
to a house. Each house had its servant staff, and provided for its own 
messing and security. The costs of food and servants* salaries were 
borne by the house members. To assist in providing security, the FAl^K 
assigned members of its Prevote Militaire (Military Police) and the 
Embassy Administrative Office furnished civilian guards for each house. 

(2) Enlisted men were billeted in a large multistory masonry- 
type building furnished by the Khmer government and siinilar to struct^arez 
which the national governmental ministries were located. The enlisted 
quarters (BEQ) were subdivided into eleven (11) apartments and a central 
messing area with a bar and recreation room. Each apartment accomodated 
an average of two to three enlisted personnel. 

b. The officer team houses were leased by the Embassy Adrsinistrativr 
Office tron private lessors. All costs of rental and utilities were 
charged as a direct cost to DOD under the Dept of State SAS program. 

Ihe BEQ was provided by the Government of Khmer Republic (GKB). A small 
token payment of rent was scheduled to start in 1973. However, as of 
the end of that year no request for payment had been received from the 

c. Ttie notable factor concerning the officer team house concept 
utilized by MEDTC was that it differed from other elements of the U.S. 
Mission. The policy of CHMEDTC was to assign to each house the f^^l 
number of people which it could suitably accomodate — normally fo-or. 
This contrasted with the practice of the other agencies , military as 
well as civilian, to assign individuals one to a house (a maximum of two 
to a house) for even relatively junior personnel. CHMEDTC 's policy 

was found to have the following advantages: 

(1) It provided quarters, completely adequate and suitable, with- 
out the wasted space and excess costs of leasing individual houses for 
each individual. 

(2) It resulted In a material reduction in the indirect costs to 
the Government, such as utilities, maintenance, cooking gas, and civilian 
guard service. 
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(3) Additional personnel in the house provided a greatly increased 
capability for planning house defense. Further, the fever number of 
houses required reduced the demand for FAHK security guard personnel, 
thus freeing additional, troops for combat or other duties. 

{k) The additional house menbers permitted a pro- rating of 
servant salaries and the workload of supervising the mess, purchase of 
food* and other house administrative duties. 

(5) Billeting of several officers of varied hackgrounds in a 
team house enhanced the utility of the representation/entertainment 
function. It was found that the presence of several officers during the 
entertainment of PANK associates generally led to a greater cross-fer- 
tilization of ideas than would be possible with a single officer. 

(6) By the policy of billeting several officers in each team 
house, MEDTC was able to avoid projecting the image of overly luxurious 
living by Americans. As in many countries of the Orient, the imoorts-ce 
to .Cambodians of saving face should not be underestimated; the con- 
clusions which may have been drawn by a Khmer Officer, visiti'>g his ■" 3 
associate, grade 05 and OU, and billeted in a private villa, are obvious.- 

h, TRAWSFORTATION. Tvro types of transportation are discussed in this 
section — i.e., surface transportation in the Fhnom Penh are provided 
by the MEDTC administrative motor vehicle fleet, and air transportation 
for end item utilization inspections (EIUI»s) in Cambodia, provided by 
various sources. 



a. MEDTC Adm inistrative Motor Vehicle Fleet . The reliance on the 
MEDTC fleet of. vehicles can readily be seen when it is understood that 
there were no alternative means of transportation for either duty travel 
in the Phnom Penh area or for travel between the I/EDTC team houses and 
office location. Private automobiles or motor cycles were prohibited 
for MEDTC personnel; travel by bicycle was prohibited due to security 
conaiderations; taxi service, other than the cycle (rickshaw) type, was 
not available. Arrangements made and lessons learned with respect 'to 
use of the motor vehicle fleet are summarized in the following: 

(1) There was a pressure for continuous increases to the fleet, 
above the minimum number of vehicles needed for efficient operations. 
Basis of this pressure was the fact that for any number of vehicles less 
than one vehicle for each person necessarily required some compromises/ 
consolidations of transportation, and entailed occasional slight personal 
inconveniences . To prevent the motor vehicle fleet from "growing like • 
topsy , it was necessary to insure that the number of vehicles were 
strictly controlled in accordance with TDA authorizations reflecting 
only alnlamm essential requirements. 

(2) It was necessary to establish a basis of allocation of the 
vehicles, to insure zhaX competing requirements for the vehicles were 



fulfilled in a satisfactory manner. It was fo\md that an effective 
basis of allocation required that the number of vehicles assigned on a 
"sole user" basis be held to a minimm. The policy of CHMEDTC vas that 
only Colonels (06). and above, the Secretary of the Joint Staff (SJS), 
and the Sergeant Major (SGM) be assigned vehicles on an individual basis. 
The remaining vehicles were assigned to team houses and the BEQ, thiis 
making them available for both duty travel in R;nom Penh and travel to 
and from the queurters locations at morning, evening, and meal times i 
conflicting transportation requirements were readily resolved by the 
senior occupants of the respective team houses. 

(3) Main types of vehicles in the KEDTC fleet were sedans, 
scouts, and Jeeps. Sedans provided a suitable means of transportation 
for senior MEDTC officers and visiting VIP's. For the remainder of MEDTC 
personnel. Jeeps were found to be preferable to the scouts (and to the 
station wagons for which the scouts were substituted) in almost all 
instances . 

ik) Military drivers were made available by the FANK for use by 
MEDTC, in general, each senior officer and each team house was assigned, 
a driver. The policy of CHMEDTC was that the drivers be utilized for 
a maximum number of missions, thus minimizing miles driven by MEDTC 
personnel. Driving on the streets of Phnom Penh involved an ever- 
present hazard of striking one of the numerous motorbikes , bicycles , cyclos, 
or pedestrians* For obvious reasons, it was preferable that an American 
not be the driver when such an accident occiirred. 

"b. Air Transportation for Travel in Cambodia . The primary reason 
for In-country air travel was for purpose of conducting End Item Utili- 
zation Inspections (EIUI^s), as required by Section 502 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of I96I, Other purposes for such air travel in Cambodia 
included periodic trips to Kompong Som, the deepvater port, in order to 
supervise the offloading of MAP cargo from ocean freighters. The following 
subparagraphs discuss the use of commerical charter aircraft, the sources - 
of charter aircraft, and the use of commercial airliners. 

(1) The utilization of commercial contract air (Air America} to 
meet the major portion of the need for in-country travel was a mandatory 
one. ^The establishment of a U.S. military air activity in the Khmer 
Republic was not authorized due to the various political restraints 
placed on U.S. Forces activities in SE Asia. Investigation by CINCPAC 
established that PACOM assets In Thailand and were not available to 
meet the MEDTC requirement. Accordingly, CINCPAC concurred in the use 
of contract aircraft to support MEDTC administrative airlift requi.rements 
(CIHCPAC O3060UZ June 72). Authority to utilize MAP Administrative 
Expense (T-20) funds allotted to CHMEDTC for costs of this contract 
administrative airlift support was granted by SECDEF 292U/231915Z June 72. 

(2) Types of charter aircraft utilized were light fixed-wing 
aircraft and helicop':;ers (for locations were fixed wing craft could not 
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land). Sole source of this charter airlift support as of the end of 
1973 vas Saigon-based Air America aircraft, pursuant to an existing 
contract administered by the U.S. Embassy Saigon. The disadvantage of 
this arrangement was the costs incurred for the "deadhead" flying tin* 
from Saigon to Phnom Penh before the mission, and return from Phnom 
Penh to Saigon after the mission had been concluded. In early 197U en 
alternative source of support became available, in that a U.S. firm 
operating aircraft in Cambodia (Southeast Asia Air Transport) acqui-ed 
a small fixed wing aircraft, suitable for the fixed wing portion of 
MEDTC»s charter air needs. As of F.eb 191k ^ CHMEDTC was exploring all 
aspects of feasibility of using this alternative source for fixed wing 
support, uhich would have the advantage of significant cost savings. 

(3) Comiaercial airlines operating in the Khmer Republic 
offered flights connecting Phnom Penh with Kompong Som and Battambacg Due 
to the cost savings, these commercial flights were used in lieu of charter 
aircraft when suitable for missions to the aforementioned locations. 

^. FUNDING. The two primary sources of funding for adjninistrative 
support were MAP Administrative Expense (MAP T-20) funds and State Deot 
Shared Administrative Support (SAS) funds, 

MAP Administrative Exp ense (MAE) Funds . CIWCPAC allotted these 
MAE funds (budget project T-20; to CHMEDTC to provide for the adminis- 
trative expenses of MEDTC. Major uses of these funds included paying 
costs of administrative air support, temporary duty travel, contractual 
services of many types, supplies and materials, equipment, rental, ard 
civilian labor costs (primarlOy local national drivers in Thailand) . * 

^* State Department Shar^H a^Tn^n 4 strati ve Support (SAS) Funds 
Pursuant to Department of State regulations, the full costs of operating 
the Administrative Office of the Embassy was prorated to the various 
agencies of the U.S. Mission Phnom Penh. Under the formula provided ^n 
State Department manuals, one-third of these costs were charged by S+ate 
to DOD for support of MEDTC (SAS 5 and SAS 6 percentages). In addition 
to the percentage charges, SAS charges to DOD further included as 
direct costs the lease costs and utilities of the MEDTC team houses 
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Annex V 

POLITICAL m^ENTS IN CAMBODIA 1972 - 197^ 




^ ANALYSIS. 



Major political events of 1972 centered on the new Republican 
Constitution, political party formation and the elections for 
President, National Assembly and Senate. Economic and military 
setbacks, the uproar and maneuvering behind the national elections- 
and complete split among the men who deposed Sihanouk combined to 
drive governmental efficiency, both civilian and military, and 
popular confidence to a nadir from which they have only partially 
recovered. Sosthene Fernandez's September 1972 rise to Chief of 
Steiff was the most prominent politico-military event; it marked a 
clear challenge to (then) Colonel Lon Non's ambitions and a tacit 
admission f^roa President .Lon Nol that he must share military 
authority 

Efforts to reimite the major figures who deposed Sihanouk had 
several false starts beginning in late 1972 and finally succeeded 
in April 1973. Departure of the Marshal's brother, Lon Non, and 
suspension of the one-party Parliament was the price for participa- 
tion of Cheng Heng, Sirik Matak and In Tam, who also took the Prime 
Ministry in a collegial High Political Council. Although caught up 
in mutual suspicion and political ineptness, the new institution saw 
the country through the end of US bombing, made some economic reforms, 
instituted nation conscription, and stayed together uatil a serious 
diplomatic challenge to the Khmer Republic's UN seat lost by being 
postponed to the next General Assembly session. In Tam then retired 
leaving a triumvirate in the High Political Council with Lon Nol still 
the dominating figure. Long Eoret, an able diplomat, led a more 
compact and better qualified cabinet at the end of 1973, but he lacks 
a political base and his performance will depend on the Marshal's 
continued willingness to share power. 

The new government enters 19Jk facing a critical test in dealing 
with teacher and student activism. These groups base their unhappiness 
in more than two years of declining economic performance and increasing 
corruption and by now have gained enough experience in confrontation to 
pose a real challenge to the new government. 

2. t|P KEY DATES AND EVENTS . 

1972 Mar 10 Chief of State Cheng Heng resigned under pressure 

transferring his powers to Prime Minister Lon Nol. 
Lon Nol accepted and immediately dissolved the 
Constitutent Assembly expressing disagreement with 
the Assembly's amendments to the first draft of the 
new constitution. The Cabinet immediately resigned. 
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1972 Mar 12 Lon Nol assumed the title President and the functions 

of Prime Minister and Chief of the Armed Forces. 

Mar 16 Under fire from protesting students, Sirik Matah 

announced that he would not take part in the new 
government under ■format ion and said he sought to. 
leave public life. 

Mar 21 Lon Nol announced the formation of a new government 

presided over by Son Kgoc O^anh as "First Minister." 

Apr 27 B\illets hit about 20 students as military police 

fired when rock-throwiug , armed students tried to 
break through a police cordon to Join other students 
harboring agitator Koy Pech. Mass demonstrations 
resulted; the government denied any fatalities had 
occurred. 

Apr 30 Voters resoundingly approved the draft consTiitUuim 

of the Khmer Republic. Opponents had criticized ths 
new draft for. giving excessive power to the executive 
at the expense of the legislative branch. 

Jun k Lon Nol, with the support of the newly fcrned Socic- 

Republic an. party, defeated former National Assembly 
President In Tam running under the banner of the 
revived Democratic Party, and law faculty dean Keo 
An in the Republic's first presidential election. 
The Marshal received 55^ of the 1,1 million votes; 
In Tam got 2h% and Keo An 2155. Keo An capitalized 
on his student and teacher support gained in an 
earlier confrontation with Prime Minister L'eleg&te 
Sirik Matak; he also used pro-Sihanou> sentiment by 
announcing at one point that he woiild allow the 
deposed leader to return as a private citizen. The 
Provisional Constitutional Co art approved the election 
and rejected the loser^ appeals. Although the Cour^ 
admitted some irregularities took place; it eirgued 
they did not materially affect the result. 

Jun 14 The Republican Party was informally launched; it 

later elected Sirik Matak Secretary General. 

Jul 2 The Democratic Party Congress elected a 21-member 

National Committee with In Tam as president and 
marxi St -oriented Chau Sau of the National Bank as 
Secretary-General. 

Jul 9 The Socio-Republican Congress elected a 20-aan Central 

* ' Committee. Hang Thun Hak was later elected Secretary- 

General. The party central committee was divided 
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1972 Jul 9 • between old associates of Prime Minister Son Ngoc 

Thanh and r/ new group close to the Marshal's "brother 
Colonel Lon Kon. The party placed itself under 
President Lon Nol's patronage and accepted six men 
o.r the Marshal's choice to "sit with" the Central 
Committee. Lon Non was among the six. 

Jul 21 . Civil Service and military salaries of those 
earning less than 3,500 riels were raised. 

Aug 2 Republican party Secretary-General Sirik Matak 

explained his party's failure to file for the Sep 
3 legislative electio:i by denouncing the electorial 
law and use of state machinery to support "a 
particular party." He declared, "the Republican 
party withdraws its confidence in the present 
government . " 

Aug 5 The Democratic Party withdrew its candidates as 

well denouncing "violation of fundamental democrat i? 
principles. . .by the authorities," Only iiinor parties 
remained to oppose the Soc io -Republic an s . 

Sep 3 The Socio-Republican party swept all 126 Nationil • 

Assembly seats. 

Week of 

Sep 5 In Tam. resigned as president of the opposition 

Democratic party. Chau Sau succeeded him as 
•president and Mrs. Tip Mam became party Secretary- 
General. The party fell under the control of 
uncompromij'.ing, doctrinaire Marxists and, although 
losing the broad appeal based on In Tarn's personality, 
retained a certain currency among intellectuals. 

Sep Y-9 Rice shortages and rising prices prompted an incaMticu 
government broadcast which troops interpreted as «ivir. 
- them the right to monitor prices. Heav;/-"nanded zzr.trc 
over prices led to looting and rioting Sep 8 by troops 
and civilians. The riot eclipsed a demonstraticn by* 
the para brigade who marched on the Presidential palac 
demanding long overdue pay. 

Sep 17 The Socio-Republican party swept the Senate election 

against minor opposition. 

Sosthene Fernandez became FAjNK Chief of Staff. The 
move defused growing criticism of Lon Wol's handling 
of military affairs and especially of Lon Non's 
influence and ambitions. 
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i9Y? Sep 30 A decree created the State Council, the last of Lhe 

Kepublican institutions provided for by the new 
Constitution. (The decree was not released ur.til 
the middle of October.) Only the Vice-Presidency 
remained to be filled. In theory completion of the 
. institution-building ended rule by decree and 
inaugurated Parliamentaxy process. 

Oct 15 Hang Thun Kak, Socio-Republican party Secretary- 

General led Lon Kol's choices for a new government 
to replace Son Ngoe Thanh's. Lon Non as Minister 
attached to the Interior for Liberation and Nation- 
Building assumed a position of undefined but 
potentially broad power. 

Nov 3 President Lon Nol .created a National Comnittee of 

Peace and Concord with Sirik Matak, Son Kgoc Thanh, 
Sosthene Fernandez, the Cabinet and all political 
parties except the Democrats. Former Democratic 
President In Tam attended the second meeting but 
announced his intention to stay aloof. The 
organization soon lapsed into torpor. 

1973 Jan 13 Gasoline rationing began in Phncm Perj-.. 

Jan l6 The press reported that Siscwath Sirik Mata>, 

offered the Vice-Presidency, replied ho vould accer^t 
only if the Assembly, the senior military 2orr:&nde;'5 
and the Socio-Republican party agreed. The r.smina-.ic: 
fell afoiil of Lon Non-led opposition as Assembly 
Deputies voted 107 to 126 to oppose the ncmination. 

Jan 27 US, DRV, PFG and GVII sign Paris Accords or: Vietnai::. 

Article 20 requires withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Cambodia. 



Jan 28 Marshal Lon Nol ordered a unilateral suspend i^.. 

FANK offensive operations pending N^/A/VC withdraw^:: 
from Cambodia, at the same time he reserved the rigr. 
of self-defense and of reoccupation of territory hel' 
by the NVA/VC. 

Feb 5-6 The Phnom Fenh General Strike, which closed l6 major 
industries ended as abruptly as it began. The GKR 
dissolved the "Workers and Peasants" which called 
the strike. 

Feb 7 In Tarn became Special Adviser to the President for 

Rallying. He resigned l6 days later citing failure 

: of the government to specify his authority to 

negotiate with the insurgents and noted that he had 
been assigned to the Ministry of the Interior where 
he would have been under Lon Non's orders. 
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1973 Feb 15 GKR decided to raise prices of gasoline, kerosene 

and fuel oil. 



Feb 20 Teachers and students struck, closing all schools.' 

T^iey demanded- rollback of prices and measures to ' 
strengthen the economy and end corruption. 

Mar IT ' An Air Force pilot relieved for indiscipline vho had 
a liaison with one of Sihanouk's daughters bombed the 
Presidential palace compound, missing Iion Nol but 
killing many fazaily members of the palace guards. In 
the wake of the bombing the President proclaimed a 
state of siege and had royal family members and 
associates arrested. 

Three men forced their way into a meeting of strikir.g 
teachers and students and assailed a speaker; they 
were forcibly restrained, but an estimated fifty 
others reportedly forced their way in, throwing r.hs.t 
grenades which killed two. Gendarmerie Nationale 
troops merely looked on. Suspicion fell on Lon 

Apr 23 Parliament voted its approval of: the creavlcn of a 

High Political Council of Lon Nol, Cheng Heng, Sirik 
Matak and In Tam; enlargement of the governiier.- i ^.t 
authorized the new government to rule by decree for 
six months while Parliament suspended itself. The 
High Political Coxincil would operate by majority vrte 
• and all affairs of state must be submitted to it. 

Apr 30 Brigadier General Lon Non left for an exte.nded visi^ . 

to the United States. 

May 15 In Tam led a new government portfolio divided ari'^r.g 

followers of the four High Political Council meKbers. 

Jun 13 Sosthene Fernandez named CommiUider-in-Chief resocnsiclc- 

for the conduct of the war before the government. Ion 
Nol remained Supreme Commander.. 

Jun 15 In what was to prove the chief of only two significant 

decisions during In Tam*s tenure, the GKR announced a 
package of stern economy measures including price 
rises of rice, water and electricity rate and gasoline. 
Civil servants £Uid military received an allowance 
increase. 

Jul 6 Foreign Minister Long Boret issued a six-point peace 

plan calling for an immediate ceasefire, talks with 

. iOimer from the other side, implementation of the Paris 

Accords requiring withdrawal of foreign forces, 
reactivation of the ICC, He neither affirmed nor 
excluded the possibility of negotiating with Sihanouk 



1973 Jul 6 or his representatives. Sihanouk predictably 

rejected the plan. 

•'Jul 16 President Lon Nol signed a decree instituting 

compulsory military service. All males from 18-35 
are required to spend 18 laonths on active duty. 
Students, civil servants and those with heavy 
•family responsibilities are eligible for deferment. 
Conscription got off to a bad start two weeks later 
by incautious use of force to round-up recruits. 
The PM Coimmnder ultimately resigned after wide- 
spread criticism of his handling of the operation. 

Oct 9 ■ The Soviet Union climaxed three months of moving close- 
to Sihfmouk in a meeting between the Prince and the 
Russian ambassador in Peking. The Russians left 
recognition a fuzzy issue but shortly withdrew its 
. Embassy staff from Phnom Penh except for three 
"caretakers." Other Eastern European embassies 
followed suit. ' 

Oct 10 Draftees reported to their boards as the GiOt's revise! 

and better organized conscription cor.paign began under 
Major General Thappana Nginn's leadership. The 
campaign produced more than 11,000 men by year endj 
most, however, were volunteers, and no effort went 
to arresting draft-dodgers. 

Oct 21 Imminent reconvening of the suspended Parliament • • 

■ prompted a reshuffling and expansion of the In Tac 
government which saw more Sirik Matak and Cheng 
Heng supporters brought in. In Tarn, vocally 
unhappy about his lot, agreed to stay on .to see a 
developing Sihanouk challenge at the UN to conclusion. 

Nov 19 A KAF T-28 conducted a one-ntar operation to as;5.£3in&te 

President Lon Hoi by bombing Chamkar Mon palace. Thr-r'; 
were killed; Lon Nol was unhurt. Governrient reaction 
was relaxed, 

Dec 5 The UN General Assembly approved by a vote 53 to 5C u 

motion to postpone the Khmer representation issue 
until the 19^k session. Later in the month the As seme 1, 
approved the credentials committee report thus leaving 
the GKR in the Cambodian seat and ratifying its 
participation in the 1973 UNGA. 

Dec 9 GKR announced increased prices for petroletim products. 

. Dec 10 The In Tam government resigned but assumed a caretaker 

status pending selection of a new cabinet. 
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Dec 12 



Teachers at all but two of the capital's secondary 
schools struck mainly citing economic grievances. 



Dec 26 Long Boret as "First Minister" headed a new, more- 

compact government with somewhat greater talent than 
■ the four previous cabinets. He faced immediate 
challenge from teachers and increasing student 
radical activism. 

197^ Jan lU Respected former Prime Minister Son Sann publically 

urged Lon Nol to go abroad for medical treatment in 
the interest of restoring peace in Cambodia. The 
move excited great attention throughout Cambodia and 
the GKR speedily riposted, reaffirming the Marshal's 
worth, reiterating the efforts the GKR has made to 
begin talks and pointing out that peace will not 
come until the other side agrees to talk. 
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CAMBODIA'S ECONOMy 1972-197^ 

Canibodia's essentially agricxiltural economy was fairly self-suffic- 
ient prior to the war. Exports of agricultural commodities, mostly rice 
and rubber, paid for necessary imports. With the advent of war, 
agricultural production decreased drastically due to loss of land and 
Insecurity of the countryside. • Foreign exchange earnings were reduced 
to alcnst nothing. Another compounding factor was a decrease of product- 
ion in the small industrial sector brought about by damage inflicted by 
the eneiqy and also lack of raw materials. With production in both 
agriculture and industry sharply reduced, the need for imports mounted 
correspondingly. Foreign exchange reserves were not sufficient to finance 
these imports. The result was a spiralling inflation that increased 
prices U72 percent between January 1, 1972 and January 1, 197k. 

To bridge this gap, American economic assistance agreements were 
signed in the Spring of 1971. The purpose of this assistance was to 
finance essential imports. In keeping with a low profile policy more 
traditional aid, in the form of technical assistance and development 
programs, was avoided. A minimum number of AID staff was brought into 
Cambodia to administer the program. As an adjunct of the import program 
the local currency generations were used mostly to support the GXB 
military budget. The economic program made no pretext of balancing the 
budget, of countering inflation, or of rendering economic advice to any 
degree. The advisory role was left largely to the I!4F. 

In 1972-1973, the U.S. role in Cambodia began to change. Dr.e military 
budget continued to increase and domestic revenues decreased. The 
Cambodiana looked more to AID-generated counterpart funds as a budget 
resource. As the harvest of rice decreased each year, the Cambodians 
turned to the U.S. to find a source of supply. As the need for foreign 
exchange grew, the U.S. became the principal proponent of a realistic 
exchange rate. We also supported the establishment of a multilateral 
exchange support fund which made more foreign exchange available for 
imports. The refugee problem became more acute and we responded with 
our first project to provide immediate and tirgent assistance to refugees. 

By the end of 1973, the U.S. became the principal economic advisor to 
the CJovemment. We were committed to supply all of the rice imported 
into the country at a cost of over $150 million. Our AID- financed pro- 
gram originally projected for F5f-7U at $75 million could exceed $90 
million. The U.S. is now taking an active role in such diverse activities 
as the National Rice Committe concerned with all aspects of supply and 
distribution of rice and the National Petroleum Committee formed to play 
a similar role for POL. The Economic Section along with MEDTC played a 
major role in the review and revision of the 1971+ budget. 

Notwithstanding the substantial American economic assistance, sup- 
porting a war over a sustained period has placed a severe economic strain 
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on Cambodia. The cost of livine has increased 280% in the past year and 
money supply ha3 increased. 39S6. Salaries have lagged "behind prices con- 
tributing in part to the recent teacher unrest. Supply has, also been a 
major problem. The dramatic decrease in rice production in Cambodia 
coupled with a periodic and of ten extended interdiction of Route 5 from 
Battambang has made Cambodia dependent on imports of its food staple. 
In late 1972 and 1973, extraordinary efforts were necessary to find rice 
in neifithboring countries. Bice was purchased from Thailand and in late 
1973, rice loans were made from Vietnam and Korea. .By the end of 1973, 
rice was arriving from the United States and security stocks were being- 
developed. Another major problem has he-sn POL supplies which have been 
both difficxilt to locate and expensive to purchase. 

In late 1973, a four part program was undertaken to remedy the most 
serious economic problems confronting the GKR. The first part of the 
program was an ant i~ inflationary GKR economic policy that calls fcr 
realistic valuation of the riel, an austere wartime budget, control of 
expenditures, fight against corruption, assistance to refiigees, and 
reduction in rice prices though increasing Government stocks and distri- 
bution. 

The second part of the program was the establishment of a Joint 
Economic Committee staffed by both Khmer and Amercians. When f-iily 
operational, it is expected that this group will have a cataly-i- ef fee- 
on economic planning and decision maiking. 

The third part of the program was geared to assist refugees who new 
number in excess of one million or 20% of the Government controlled 
population. The U.S. has proposed, and the Khmer are in the process cf 
designing, a resettlement and development foundation. The purpose of the 
foundation will be to resettle refugees with the view to transforming 
economic liabilities to assets by increasing agrictdtural production! 
while at the same time making refugees economically independent. The 
goal for 197^+ will be to resettle 20,000 famili'^s. 

The fourth part of the program was to continue to supply essential 
commodities to the countiy through the AID- financed CIP Program, the 
PL 1*60 Program, and through the U.S. contribution to the exchange sucp:rt 
fund. 
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Annex X 



GLOSSARY OF ABBREVIATIONS 

ABC Report A cumulative listing of receipts of specified 

majoi* items. 

ADE Aerial delivery equipment. 

AID Aid for International Development. 

AMEMB American Embassy. 

APS Aerial Port Squadron. 

ARG/MAU Aii5>hibious Ready Group/Marine Aviation Unit. 

ARVN South Vietnamese Army. 

ASR Available Supply Rate. 

ATD Armored Troop Carrrier. 

AWADS All weather air delivery system. 

Bt'M -"Batallion Fusiler' Marine" i.e. Naval 

Infantry Battalion, Cambodian Na\'y. 

CB Cambodia. 

CCB Command and Communications Boat. 

CHMEDTC ■ Chief, Military Equipment Delivery Tean:, 

Cambodia. 

CINCPAC Commande.r in Chief, Pacific. 

CINCPACINST Commander in Chief, Pacific Instruction. 

CIP Commodity Inqport Program. 

CNO Chief of Naval Operations. 

COMUSMACTHAI Commander, United States Military Assistance 

Command, Thailand. 

COMUSMACV Commander, United States Military Assistance 

Command, Vietnam. 

COHUS' Continental United States. 
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Continuinft Resolution Authority. 

Defense Attache Office. 
I^ASC Direct Air Support Center.. 

DATT Defense Attache. 

DIRCON Director of Construction. 

DIRIHTEIIDANCE Director of Intendance (Quartermaster ) . 

DIRMAT Director of Materiel. 

Department of Defense. 

^I^^C Department of Defense Identification Cole. 

Democratic Republic of Vietnam i.e. llzrz'r. 
Vietnam. 

I^S Direct Support. 

^SAA Defense Security Assistance Agency. 

English comprehension level. 
^^^^ End Item Utilization Inspection. 

"Btat Major General" i.e. Cambodian General S-caff. 

"Forces Armees Nationales Khmeres" i.e. :a:i'oodiar. 
Armed Forces, to Include Army, Na^/y, Air Force. 
Term commonly used however, when referring only to 
the Army. 

^AO Foreign Assistance Office. 

Federea Electric Company. 
FSN Federal Stock Number. 

Government of the Khmer Republic. 

General Support. 

High Frequency. 

■^AW In accordance with. 

International Control Commission. 

^MF International Monetary Fund. 

INTENDANT QuarTjermaster . 
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IRAN 


Inspect » repair as needed. 


JCS 


Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


JU) 


Joint Liaison Office. 


JMP 


Joint Manpower Program. 


JSOP 


Joint Strategic Objectives Plan. 


KAF 


Cambodian Air Force. 


KC 


Khmer Communists. 


KI 


Khmer Insurgents. 


KRASS 


Khmer Republic Automated Supply Systen 


LCI 


Infantiy Landing Ship. 


LCM 


Landing Crart Medium. 


iiMAT 


Logistics Management Assistance Teao:. 


LNO 


Liaison Officer. 


LOC 


Line of Communication. 


LOG 


Logistics. 


LSIL 


Infantry Landing Ship. 


MAS 


Management Assurance Branch. 


MACTHAI 


Military Assistance Command, Thailand. 


MACV 


Military Assistance Command, Vietnam. 


MAD 


Management Assurance Division. 


MAE 


MAP Administrative Executive F\mds. 


MAP 


Militarv A^si^stanp^ "Pfntrt-mn 


MAP-CB 


Military Assistance Program, Cambodia. 


MAP£L 


Military Assistance Program Element. 


MAPEAS 


Military Assistance Program Equipment 




Authorization System. 



MASL Military Articles Service List. 

MEDT Military Equipment Delivery Team. 

MEDTC Military Equipment Delivery Tear., Caabodia. 

MILSTRIP Military Standard Requisitioning and Issuan 

Procedure. 

MNK Cainbodian Navy. 

MOP Measurement of Progress. A quarterly repor 

MOS Military Occupation Specialty. 

MSCFE Military Sealift Command, Far East. 

MSM/MSR Minesweeper, River. 

M/T/DAY Metric Ton per day. 

MTT Mobile Training Team. 

NAVILCO Naval International Logistics Center. 

NEMVAC Enierf;ency Evacuation Plan. 

KoA find Oi;0^>iv..A /v.>ii'^« ;., ' 

MORS Not operationally reWdy for supply. 

HKP Hakhon Phanom, tovn located Nz. Thailand. 

Also, airbase located same site. 

NOTE DE SERVICE Administrative notice /general order vi^hir. 

Cambodian Armed Forces. 

NVA North Vietnamese Army. 

OICC Officer in Charge of Construction. 

OJT On the job training. 

PACOM Pacific Command. 

PARA Paratroop/Parachute . 

PATMA Pacific Command Transportation Movement Ager 

PBK . Patrol Boat River. 

PC . Patrol Craft. 



VCF Patrol Craft Fast, 

Property Disposal Office (r). 

Petroleums Oil, Lubricants. 

Political Military. 

Program Oljjectlve Memorandum. 

. Plans & Programs. 

Provisional Revolutionary Government » I.e. the 
Viet Cong. 

. Project Agreement. 

Record control nuiaber . 

Required delivery date. 

. Basic unit of Cambodian currency. 

National Route. 



RJbR Repair and Return. 

RSR Required Supply Rate, 

RTAFB Royal Thai Air Force Base. 

RTG Royal. Thai Government. 

RTHAB . . Royal Thai Naval Air Base. 

RVN Republic of Vietnam. 

RVMAF Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces. 

SA/PON Security Assistance/Program Objective 

Memorandum. 

SCOOT Support Cambodia out of Thailand. 

SSCDEF Secretary of Defense. 

SONEXIH Society Natlonale Export/Import. 

80U6 Special Operations Wing. 

SSMR Single Senior Military Representative. 
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PDO 
POL 

POL MIL 
POM 
PtP 
PRO 

PROAG 
RON 
RDD 
RIEL 

RJil 



S/T 

STOL 

svw 

TACAN 

TAB 

TAIP 

TAIP-C 

TON 

TO&E 

UNGA 

UNOH'ICIAL AMERICAMS 

USAAAT 

USAP 

USARPACIKTA 

USARSUFTHAI 

USDA 

USG 

USN 

USSAG 

VKAP 

vhr 

WESTPAC 



Shore ton. 

Short Take Of f and Landing. 

South Vietnam. 

Tactical Air Navigation, 

Training Assurance Branch. 

Tactical Air Improvement Plan. 

Tactical Air Improvement Plan - Cambodia. 

Third Country National. 

Table of Organization and Equipment. 

United Nations General Assembly. 

U.S. citizens not employed by the U.S. Mission. 

United States Anay Ammunition Activity Thailand 

United States Air Force. 

United States Army Pacific Intelligence Agency. 
United States Army Support, Thailand. 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
United States Government. 
United States Navy. 

United States Security Assistance Group. 
South Vietnamese Air Force. 
South Vietnamese Navy. 

Western Pacific. • 
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